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Editorial Comment 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION AND NEGRO SEPARATE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


For the past 12 years now, be- 
ginning with the introduction of 
the Harrison-Black-Fletcher Bill 
in 1937, there has been a concert- 
ed effort on the part of many pub- 
lic spirited organizations to get a 
Federal-aid-to-education bill pass- 
ed by the Congress. The need for 
such a measure grows out of the 
fact that there are gross inequal- 
ities in educational opportunities 
among pupils living in different 
states, or in different parts of the 
same state, and among pupils of 
different social and racial groups 
within a particular educational 
unit. 

The historic policy of local sup- 
port and control of public educa- 
tion makes almost inevitable con- 
siderable variation in the amount 
and type of education made avail- 
able for pupils in various com- 
munities. New York state, for ex- 
ample, which had income tax pay- 
ments of $9,749 for each child of 
school age in 1946 was able to 
spend and spent $209 for each 
child in school. Mississippi, on the 
other hand, had income tax pay- 
ments of only $2,080 per child and 


445 


expended only $45 on each child in 
school. In other words, New York 
has a little over 414 times as much 
wealth per child and spends over 
414 times as much for each child 
in school, as does Mississippi. 

In 17 states and the District of 
Columbia Negroes are required by 
law to attend separate schools set 
aside for them. Consequently, not 
only is it possible, but there actual- 
ly occurs gross discrimination in 
the provision of educational op- 
portunity as compared with that 
provided for white pupils in the 
same state and community. While 
New York spends $209 for each 
child in school, Mississippi spends 
$75 for each white child in school 
and only $15 for each Negro. (The 
fact of the matter is that Miss- 
issippi spent more money merely 
to haul some 180,000 white pupils 
to school in 1946 than she spent 
on the entire education of some 
200,000 Negro children for every- 
thing.) Thus, Negroes are thrice 
penalized: first, for living in the 
wrong section of the country, the 
South, the poorest section of the 
Nation; second, for belonging to 
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the wrong class, largely unskilled 
labor; and third, for belonging to 
the wrong race, the Negro, an 
underprivileged minority. 


It is conceded by the majority 
of educators, and even politicians, 
that some sort of Federal aid is 
essential, if children in the poorer 
states and communities are to re- 
ceive anything like the educational 
opportunities enjoyed by those in 
the richer states. Accordingly, 
there are among others two widely 
publicized bills before the Congress 
which purport to meet this need. 
The first, so-called Thomas Bill 
(S246), has already been passed 
by the Senate. The second, the 
Barden Bill (HR4643) which has 
created so much controversy be- 
cause of the parochial school issue, 
is locked up in the House Com- 
mittee. 

The Thomas Bill (S 246) pro- 
vides for an appropriation of $300, 
000,000 for the current operation 
of common schools. The amount 
allocated to each state is deter- 
mined by the number of children 
5-17 years of age and the relative 
ability and willingness of the 
states to support education, ex- 
cept that no state will receive less 
than $5 per pupil 5-17 years of 
age. Moreover, each state in order 
to receive more than the $5 mini- 
mum must meet the following con- 
ditions: 

(a) provide a minimum expendi- 
ture for each pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance (AD 
A) of $55; 

(b) spend as much on educa- 

tion from state funds as 
was spent the year before 





Federal aid becomes effect- 
ive; 

(c) “. . . in States where sep- 
arate public schools are 
maintained for minority 
races, provide for a just 
and equitable apportion- 
ment of such fund to pub- 
lic schools maintained for 
minority races, without re- 
duction of the proportion of 
revenues, derived from 
State and local sources, ex- 
pended for educational pur- 
poses during the fiscal year 
ended in 1949 for public 
elementary-school and pub- 
lic secondary-school educa- 
tion of minority races”; 
(“Just and equitable” is de- 
fined as an expenditure of 
a proportion of the funds 
on Negro schools at least 
equal to their ratio to the 
total population of the 
state.) 

(d) make an annual report to 
the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education on the adminis- 
tration of the fund, “which 
reports the Commissioner 
shall transmit to Congress 
with recommendations. . .” 
(As was the case in pre- 
vious bills, the Commission- 
er does not have the power 
to withhold funds if a state 
has not complied with the 
law. He merely reports to 
Congress. ) 


The Barden Bill (HR 4643), 
like the Thomas Bill, provides for 
the expenditure of $300,000,000, 
and the allotment of funds to the 


several states on the basis of the 
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general formula of $5 per child of 
school age, and on the basis of the 
number of children in relation to 
the wealth of the state. Those two 
are the only important points of 
similarity in the two bills. No one 
of the other important conditions 
included in the Thomas Bill 
(S246) is required in the Barden 
Bill. 

a. The Thomas Bill leaves the 
question of expending public 
funds on parochial schools to 
the individual states. The 
Barden Bill specifically pro- 
hibits the use of these funds 
for such purposes and makes 
it possible for taxpayer suits 
to be instituted where tax- 
payers believe the funds are 
being used for parochial 
schools. 

b. Funds paid to a state become 
state funds, and “the expend- 
iture of such funds thereafter 
shall be subject to the laws 
of such State rather than to 
the laws of the United 
States.” Thus, none of the 
guarantees of equitable treat- 
ment of minority races is in- 
cluded. Mississippi could still 
expend 5 times as much, or 
more, on white as Negro 
children. The bill merely pro- 
vides that the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education shall re- 
port to Congress as to how 
the funds were spent, with 
his comments. 

c. No provision is made here as 
in the Thomas Bill that a 


state may not spend less than 
it spent on public schools 


prior to the receipt of Fed- 
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eral funds. Thus, any state 
could reduce its own expendi- 
tures by the amount of the 
Federal allotment, if it so de- 
sired. 

d. No provision is made in the 


Barden Bill, as in the Thomas 
Bill, that a state in order to 


get funds beyond the $5 min- 
imum must make a certain 
minimum effort to support its 
own schools. 

In general, without considering 
the parochial school issue at all, 
the Barden Bill is a very poor bill, 
as far as attaining the objectives 
of our longstanding conception of 
Federal aid to education is con- 
cerned. This does not mean that 
the Thomas Bill (S 246), which 
has already been passed by the 
Senate, is a perfect bill by any 
means. However, it does represent 
probably as much of a compromise 
as can be obtained at this time on 
(a) the parochial school issue, 
(b) the treatment of racial min- 
orities, and (c) the limitation of 
Federal control. 

I have been especially interested 
here to ascertain how the Negro 
child in the segregated schools of 
the South would fare under these 
two bills. Hence, using the latest 
published statistics of the U. S. 
Office of Education (which are for 
1945-46) as a basis, Tables I, II, 
and III have been constructed to 
show how the segregated schools 
in the South would fare under 
these two bills. 


Table I indicates the actual per 
capita expenditure for each Negro 
and white child in average daily 
attendance in 1945-46, and the ex- 
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tent of the disparity in such ex- 
penditures in terms of the per- 
centage that the white per capita 
exceeds the Negro. The first col- 
umn indicates the per capita ex- 
penditure for each white child in 
the 17 states and the District of 
Columbia where segregated schools 
are required by law. The second 
column includes the per capita ex- 
penditure for each Negro child for 
current expenses in these same 
states. And the third column shows 
the extent to which the expendi- 
ture on each white child exceeds 
that made on each Negro child. 


TABLE I 


Per CAPITA CURRENT EXPENDITURES FOR 
EacH WHITE AND NEGRO CHILD IN AVER- 
AGE Datty ATTENDANCE IN 17 STATES AND 
Tue Districr oF CoLtumBia For 1945-46 








Per Capita Per Cent 
" Expenditure White 
State A. D.A. 1945-46* Exceeds 
White Negro the 
Negro 
Alabama $ 85.46 $ 37.59 127.4% 
Arkansas 74.11 34.93 112.2 
Delaware 158.04 125.12 26.3 
Dist. of Col. 190.36 149.42 27.4 
Florida 134.76 61.75 118.2 
Georgia 82.57 31.14 165.2 
Kentucky 90.05 98.35 8.4** 
Louisiana 136.12 43.81 210.7 
Maryland 130.40 110.66 17.8 
Mississippi 75.19 14.74 410.1 
Missouri 137.68 133.35 3.3 
N. Carolina 86.05 70.36 22.3 
Oklahoma 111.30 118.32 5.9** 
S. Carolina 100.38 39.64 153.2 
Tennessee 80.30 55.74 44.1 
Texas 123.14 91.22 34.0 
Virginia 95.66 77.20 24.0 
W. Virginia 100.63 111.47 9,7** 





Average $ 104.66 $ 57.57 81.8% 





*Source: Biennial Survey of Education. 
“Statistics of State School Systems, 1945-46,” 
U. S. Office of Education, 1949. 

** Negro per capita exceeds the white. 


First, it should be observed that 


in only three states did the per 
capita expenditures on Negro pu- 
pils equal or exceed those on white 
pupils—Kentucky, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia. This equality, how- 
ever, is more apparent than real, 
because the state averages obscure 
the real situation. In each of these 
states the Negro population is less 
than 8 per cent of the total, and 
proportionately more Negro pupils 
are enrolled in city school systems 
where expenditures per capita are 
higher than in the rural districts. 
Moreover, it should be noted that 
despite the higher state averages 
for Negroes, there is no single 
community or city in any of these 
states where this phenomenon re- 
curs. 

In the other 14 states and the 
District of Columbia, where the 
Negro population ranges from 
13.5 to 49.2 per cent, the disparities 
in per capita expenditures ranged 
from 3.3 per cent in Missouri to 
410.1 per cent in Mississippi. 
Again, the small disparity in Mis- 
souri is accounted for in part by 
the fact that most Negro pupils 
are enrolled in the large urban 
school systems. 


There were seven states where 
the disparity was more than 100 
per cent, that is, where twice as 
much or more was spent on the 
white child as on the Negro (AI- 
abama, 127.4%; Arkansas, 112. 
2%; Georgia, 165.2%; Louisiana, 
210.7% ; Mississippi, 410.1% ; and 
South Carolina, 153.2%). One is 
surprised to find Florida in this 
list, since it is one of the states 
which would not be eligible to re- 
ceive more than the $5 minimum, 
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pecause it has sufficient wealth to 
eliminate its disparities if it were 
willing to do so. It, therefore, is 
obvious that in some of these 
states, discrimination against Ne- 
gro schools would still obtain even 
if money were available. Thus, un- 
less some specific guarantee of 
equitable treatment is written in- 
to the bill, Negro schools are go- 
ing to suffer, whether there are 
sufficient funds available or not. 

It has been noted that the Thom- 
as Bill (S 246) carries some safe- 
guards against unlimited discrim- 
ination in the use of the Federal 
funds, as far as Negro separate 
schools are concerned. First, there 
is a provision that not less than 
$55 shall be spent on each child in 
ADA in a particular state; and 
second, that a proportion of the 
Federal funds at least equal to the 
ratio which Negroes bear to the 
total population shall be spent on 
Negro schools, without reduction 
of the proportion of state and local 
funds spent upon such schools. 

Table II has been constructed 
to show what the per capita cur- 
rent expenditures would have been, 
had such funds been available in 
1945-46 under these safeguards. 
(It should be observed that in only 
one instance, Mississippi, would 
Negroes have obtained more under 
the $55 clause than upon the basis 
of population. However, since the 
difference in per capita expendi- 
ture is less than a dollar either 
way the use of the population ratio 
does not distort the situation to 
any practical extent.) 

Table II shows in the first two 
columns what the per capita ex- 
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TABLE II 


Per Capita EXPENDITURE ON Eaco WHITE 
AND Necro Pup, in A. D. A. Hap THE 
THomas Britt BEEN IN Force 1n 1945-46 





Per Capita Expendi- Per Cent 
ture Population Basis White 


State Under Thomas Bill Would 








(S 246) Exceed 
Negro 
White Negro 
Alabama $11832 $ 69.80 69.5% 
Arkansas 113.58 77.70 46.2 
Delaware 166.13 131.34 26.5 
Dist. of Col. 199.89 154.12 29.7 
Florida 141.78 68.93 105.7 
Georgia 103.36 59.07 74.9 
Kentucky 125.99 136.58 7.8* 
Louisiana 159.07 70.59 125.5 
Maryland 138.43 116.94 18.4 
Mississippi 112.38 54.14 107.6** 
Missouri 144.87 139.46 3.9 
N. Carolina 116.15 97.74 18.8 
Oklahoma 132.80 137.68 3.5* 
S. Carolina 139.35 78.54 77.4 
Tennessee 106.45 82.88 28.4 
Texas 135.53 102.80 31.8 
Virginia 106.80 87.39 22.2 
W. Virginia 126.05 136.83 7.9* 





Average $ 126.53 $ 83.40 51.7% 





* Negro per capita exceeds white. 
** Under the $55 minimum, white would ex- 


ceed Negro by 103.0%. 
penditure on each white and Negro 
pupil would have been in 1945-46, 
if the Thomas Bill (S 246) had 
been in operation at that time. 
Column 3 discloses the per cent 
by which the per capita expendi- 
ture on each white child exceeds 
that for each Negro child. Several 
facts should be noted. 


1. Even with Federal aid dis- 
tributed under a minimum 
guarantee the average white 
pupil would have had 50 per 
cent (51.7%) more expended 
upon him than upon each 
Negro child. 

2. Three states would still have 
expended more than 100 per 
cent on each white child in 








ADA than on each Negro 
child, and three other states 
would have expended more 
than 50 per cent on each 
white child. 

3. In 6 states the degree of dis- 
parity would have remained 
about the same, due to the 
fact that they had few if 
any pupils in the less-than- 
$55 class, and in view of the 
fact that many of them re- 
ceived only the $5 minimum. 
(See: Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Texas, and Virginia.) 

The important point to observe 
here is that even with the guaran- 
tees of the Thomas Bill (S 246) 
considerable disparity would still 
obtain. This situation is due to the 
fact that such wide discrepancies 
exist in local and state expendi- 
tures. Of course the most logical, 
although probably not the most 
politically feasible, step would be 
to require each state with legally 
segregated schools to equalize the 
expenditures on white and Negro 
schools as a condition precedent 
to the receipt of Federal funds. 
A more practical and politically 
feasible step would be to require 
a minimum expenditure for each 
child of $100. (I do not know how 
the authors of this Bill arrived at 
$55 anyway, especially in our in- 
flated economy.) This step would 
assure something a little nearer 
parity in expenditures. 

Negroes and their white friends 
have compromised on the issue of 
segregation. It is no more than 
reasonable to insist that such 
funds be used to equalize expendi- 
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tures in the segregated set-up. 
Thus, a very desirable and nec. 
essary amendment of the Thomas 
Bill would be to require a $100 
minimum for each child of school 
age instead of $55 for each child 
in average daily attendance as now 
obtains. 

It has been noted that the Bar- 
den Bill (HR 4643) does not con- 
tain even the inadequate guaran- 
tees of the Thomas Bill. Table III 
has been constructed to show what 
the per capita expenditure on each 
white and Negro pupil could have 
been, had the Barden Bill been in 
force in 1945-46. The first two 
columns indicate the per capita 
expenditure on each white and 
Negro pupil, and column 3 shows 


TABLE III 


Poss1sLE Per CapiITA EXPENDITURE ON 
Eacu WHITE AND Necro Pupit In A. D. A. 
Hap THE BarpEN BILL BEEN IN Force IN 
1945-46 





Possible Per Capita Per Cent 
Expenditure under the White 

Barden Bill (HR Would 

State 4643) Exceed 


Negro 
White Negro 








Alabama $ 135.79 $ 37.59 261.2% 
Arkansas 126.99 34.93 263.6 
Delaware 167.39 125.12 33.8 
Dist. of Col. 203.63 149.42 36.3 
Florida 144.43 61.75 133.9 
Georgia 118.37 31.14 280.1 
Kentucky 128.90 98.35 31.1 
Louisiana 175.36 43.81 238.8 
Maryland 140.12 110.66 26.6 
Mississippi 148.41 14.74 906.9 
Missouri 145.37 133.35 9.0 
N. Carolina 127.57 70.36 81.3 
Oklahoma 134.47 118.32 13.7 
S. Carolina 168.63 39.64 325.4 
Tennessee 111.96 55.74 100.9 
Texas 137.61 91.22 50.9 
Virginia 110.45 77.20 43.1 


W. Virginia 127.73 111.47 14.1 
$ 57.57 134.2% 





Average $ 134.85 
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the per cent by which the per cap- 
ita expenditure on each white pu- 
pil exceeds that for each Negro. 

This table is based upon the 
assumption that the states would 
spend only what they spent upon 
Negro schools from their own 
funds. Not only is this a reason- 
able assumption, but it is possible 
that some states might spend less. 
At any rate it shows what is pos- 
sible. 

It should be observed that in no 
instance would the per capita ex- 
penditure on Negro students equal 
the white, and that the disparities 
would range from 9 per cent in 
Missouri to over 900 per cent in 
Mississippi. And if anyone does 
not believe that such a situation 
could actually obtain in Missis- 
sippi, he just does not know race 
relations in Mississippi. 

An analysis of current proposals 
for Federal aid to education in- 
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dicates that there is no bill now 
before the Congress which would 
provide anything like equity for 
the Negro separate schools in the 
South. The Barden Bill (HR 4643) 
is impossible, and the Thomas Bill 
(S 246) does not go far enough 
in establishing guarantees that the 
Negro schools will share equitably. 
Actually, the only real way to in- 
sure equity is to abolish segre- 
gated schools. Since that step does 
not seem feasible at the present 
time, there ought to be some def- 
inite assurance of equitable ex- 
penditure in any Federal-aid-to- 
education bill drawn up. A very 
desirable and practical amendment 
to the Thomas Bill would be to 
raise the $55 minimum expendi- 
ture to $100 and base it upon the 
number of pupils enrolled rather 
than upon the number in average 
daily attendance. 


CHAS. H. THOMPSON 





Motor Function and the Hybridity of the 
American Negro* 


JOHN E. CODWELL 
Principal, Phillis Wheatley High School, Houston, Texas 


INTRODUCTION 


The evidence of anthropological, 
biological, and _ sociological re- 
search indicates rather definitely 
that the American Negro ranges 
from almost white to predomin- 
antly Negroid, with variable de- 
grees of intermixture. This vari- 
ation is ascribed to racial crossing 
of divergent groups. The literature 
in these types of research reveals 
the difference of opinion among 
anthropologists, biologists, sociol- 
ogists, and others, relative to vari- 
ous functional effects of Negro- 
white racial crossing, to be such 
that is difficult to formulate a 
tenable conclusion as to whether 
the results of such crossing have 
been beneficial or detrimental. 
Some claim that hybridization 
leads to functional effects that are 
beneficial; others contend that hy- 
bridization is conducive to conse- 
quences that are dysgenic; still 
others maintain that no function- 
ally advantageous or deleterious 
developments attributable to hy- 
bridization have been established. 

Two general areas are involved 
in any question about the signifi- 
cance of race crossing. One is the 


* Based upon a dissertation submitted 
in partial fulfilment of the requirement 
for the degree of doctor of Philosophy 
at = University of Michigan, August, 
1947. 


modification of bodily proportion 
or morphological structure; the 
other is the modification of func- 
tion, of which motor function, or 
the capacity and ability of the in- 
dividual to achieve in terms of 
motor functions, is a part. 


The accumulated evidence found 
in inter-racial studies on bodily 
proportions involving Negroes and 
whites is sufficient to warrant the 
conclusion that Negroes exceed 
whites in weight, arm length, leg 
length, and total span, while 
whites exceed Negroes in sitting 
height, chest depth, and pelvic 
width. This conclusion is sup- 
ported by findings from intraracial 
investigations that have been made 
in this connection relative to the 
American Negro. The evidence 
from these latter studies seems to 
show that with the increase of 
white in the Negro there results 
some increase in measures of 
stature and sitting height; with 
the decrease of white and the in- 
crease of Negro there is some in- 
crease in arm length and leg 


length. The corresponding data 
from interracial studies on motor 
capacity and motor ability indicate 
a Negro superiority in some types 
of motor ability and a superiority 
of whites in other forms of this 
motor expression. 
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While there are a number of in- 
vestigations on interracial differ- 
entiations relative to Negroes and 
whites in terms of morphological 
structure and motor ability the 
literature fails to reveal, so far 
as the writer could ascertain, any 
documented study on the relation- 
ship of motor function to the hy- 
bridity of the American Negro. It 
appears that such an investigation 
should (a) contribute information 
about the relationship of motor 
function and the amount of Neg- 
roidness” of the American Negro, 
and (b) thus reveal the motor 
function significance of racial 
crossing. 


NATURE OF THE PROBLEM AND 
PURPOSES OF STUDY 


The primary problem in this 
investigation was the determina- 
tion of the kind and amount of 
change in motor function as the 
amount of Negro increases or de- 
creases in the Negro-white hybrid. 
Five minor problems developed in 
the investigation of the major 
problem; in order these were: 

1. The development of a tech- 
nique for classifying the Neg- 
ro racial contribution into the 
following three groups: (a) 
Dominantly Negroid, (b) In- 
termediate, and (c) Strong 
Evidence of White. 

2. The quantitative ascertain- 
ment of the motor capacity, 
motor ability, and motor ach- 
ievement levels in these three 
groups; the determination of 
differences in kind and 
amount, occuring in favor of 


any of these three Negroid 
classes as principal variables 
relative to the three desig- 
nated variables of motor 
function. 

3. The quantitative ascertain- 
ment of stature, weight, sit- 
ting height, leg length, and 
total span, in the above three 
groups; and the determina- 
tion of differences, in kind 
and amount, occuring in fav- 
or of any of these three inter- 
racial groups as_ principal 
variables relative to these five 
designated anthropometric 
variables. 

4. The quantitative ascertain- 
ment of intelligence, socia- 
economic status, and person- 
ality, in the three intraracial 
groups of this study; and the 
determination of differences, 
in kind and amount, occur- 
ing in favor of any of these 
three intraracial groups rela- 
tive to intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and person- 
ality. 

5. The computation of indices 
of interassociation between 
motor function, morpholog- 
ical structure, intelligence, 
socio-economic status, and 
personality, as these variables 
are defined in this study. 

It was the purpose of this study 
to secure quantitative evidence to 
support answers to such questions 
as these: 

Do Negroes within the series 
exhibit variations in potential and 
expressed motor function in terms 
of their approach to or deviation 
from pure Negroid character- 
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istics? If significant differences of 
potential and expressed motor- 
function do occur in the Negro 
series, do the trends of these dif- 
ferences resemble previously in- 
vestigated motor function differ- 
ences between Negroes and 
whites? Are structural variations 
relative to stature, weight, sitting 
height, leg length, and total span, 
in the three Negroid categories of 
this study, similar to those re- 
ported in other intraracial studies 
of the American Negro? Are func- 
tional measures of motor capacity, 
motor ability, and motor achieve- 
ment associated with structural 
proportions of stature, weight, sit- 
ting height, leg length, and total 
span? Is intelligence, socio-eco- 
nomic status, or personality pat- 
tern of the individual related to 
his motor capacity, motor ability, 
or motor achievement level? 


LIMITATIONS OF THE STUDY 


Certain limitations of this study 
are immediately acknowledged. 
First of all, this investigation is 
restricted in respect to the element 
of Negro-white crossings to a sam- 
ple of those individuals classified 
as Negroes. The omission, how- 
ever, of a sample of other Negro- 
white hybrids from other racial 
populations is no indication, sug- 
gestion, or implication that hy- 
bridization does not exist in these 
groups. Likewise, the investigation 
is not a search for causal relation- 
ships between any of the variables 
considered. The study merely seeks 
to determine and establish the de- 
gree of occurrence of the motor 








function variables, the structural 
variables, and the subsidiary vari- 
ables of intelligence, personality, 
and socio-economic status as they 
appear within the principal intra- 
racial variables employed in this 
investigation. For example, the 
concern is not why the “Dominant- 
ly Negroid” is or is not proficient 
in motor capacity; the objective is 
only to establish whether or not 
the variables of “Dominant Neg- 
roidness” and certain levels of 
motor capacity tend to appear to- 
gether. 


PROCEDURE 


Method of Securing the Data. 
The subjects of this investigation 
were 505 boys from the Phillis 
Wheatley High School in Houston, 
Texas. The selection and admin- 
istration of all tests and measures 
employed were considered with 
reference to validity, reliability, 
objectivity, quantitativeness, per- 
tinency, practicality, and interest. 


A technique for classifying the 
subjects of the study into the three 
intraracial groups (Dominantly 
Negroid, Intermediate, and Strong 
Evidence of White) was developed 
based on the Von Luschan Color 
Scale and utilizing skin color as 
the basic criterion. Supplementary 
criteria employed in the classifica- 
tion were eye color, hair form, lip 
thickness, and nasal width. 

Since appraisals of such traits 
as skin color, hair form, eye 
color, lip thickness, and nasal 
width can not provide a complete 
picture of how “Negroid” Negroes 
with given amounts of white ap- 
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pear, and since the correctness of 
the estimation of “Negroidness” 
can be verified by seeing these 
characteristics in the living per- 
sons or from photographs, the in- 
vestigator also provided 108 photo- 
graphs representing front and 
side full facial views of 18 vari- 
ants from each of the three in- 
traracial groups in this study. 

Motor function was restricted 
in this study to neuro-muscular 
performance of the gross motor 
type, and was determined through 
the administration of McCloy’s' 
battery of motor capacity and 
motor ability tests. 

Five anthropometrical measures 
—weight, stature, sitting height, 
leg length, and total span—were 
taken on the 505 subjects of this 
study. 

Intelligence was indicated by 
mental ability scores derived from 
the administration of the Otis 
Self Administering Test of Mental 
Ability? to the subjects concerned. 

Brooks” scale for measuring the 
socio-economic status of Negro 
high school students was used to 
evaluate the social and economic 
conditions of the subjects of this 
study. 

Four personality factors were 
determined through the employ- 


1Charles Harold McCloy, Tests and 
Measurements in Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. New York: F. S. Crofts and Com- 
pany, 1939. Pp. 122-133. 

“Arthur S. Otis, Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability, Form A. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Com- 
pany. 

8Lyman Beecher Brooks, A Socio-Eco- 
nomic and Educational Study of Negro 
High School and Junior-College Students. 
Unpublished Doctor’s Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1942, Pp. 416. 


ment of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory*. These personal- 
ity factors were: Neurotic Tend- 
ency, Self-Sufficiency, Dominance- 
Submission, and Sociability. 

Analysis and Interpretation of 
the Data. The data were analyzed 
(1) to determine what percentage 
of the subjects concerned was rep- 
resented in each of the three intra- 
racial groups of this study, and to 
find the relationship between Neg- 
roidness, as indicated by skin 
color, and each of the other four 
subsidiary criteria utilized; (2) 
to ascertain whether or not these 
classified variants differed in 
motor function and morphological 
structure; (3) to discover the 
character of intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and personality, 
as these subsidiary variables exist 
for each subject of this study; and 
(4) to consider the influence of 
anthropometric factors, intellig- 
ence, socio-economic status, and 
personality on motor function as 
the latter is defined in this investi- 
gation. 

Statistical techniques employed 
in the analysis and interpretation 
of the data were as follows: 

(1) Means® and standard devi- 
ations® as measures of cen- 
tral tendency and variabil- 
ity respectively ; 

(2) the Pearson Coefficient of 


*Robert G. Bernreuter, Manual for the 
Personality Inventory. Stanford University, 
California: Stanfor University Press, 1939. 

5Warren R. Good, An Introduction to 
Statistics. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The Ann 
Arbor Press, 1936. Pp. 14-15. 

8] bid., Pp. 20-21. 








Mean Square Contingency’ 
utilized to compute the re- 
lationship between skin col- 
or and the respective cri- 
teria of eye color, hair 
form, lip thickness, and 
nasal breadth; 

the Critical Ratio® employ- 
ed to determine the signifi- 
cance between computed 
means and standard devia- 
tions when the total num- 
be of degrees of freedom 
was thirty or more; 

the “Student ¢”’ test°—used 
to ascertain the significance 
between computed means 
and standard deviations 
when the total number of 
degrees of freedom was less 
than thirty; and 

the Pearson Product Mo- 
ment Correlation’®  tech- 
nique—used to determine 
the reliability between two 
administrations of the Von 
Suschan Color Scale, and to 
compute the _ intercorrela- 
tions between all the vari- 
ables in this investigation. 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


RESULTS 


Classification of the Subjects of 
the Study. As Tables I and II de- 
pict, 193, or 38.3 per cent, of the 


7G. Udny Yule and M. G. Kendall, An 
Introduction To The Theory of Statistics. 
London: Charles Griffin and Company, 
Limited, 1945. Pp. 68-69. 

8Henry E. Garrett, Statistics in Psy- 
chology and Education. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, and Company, 1937. Pp. 52-53. 

Ronald A, Fisher, Statistical Methods 
for Research Workers. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Byrd, 1932. Pp. 114-128. 

10Warren R. Good, op. cit., P. 29. 
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TABLE I 


RESULTS OF MATCHING OF SKIN on Hips 
or 505 Necro HicH ScuHoot Boys Wits 
Von LuscHAN CoLor SCALE 











Interval Color Number Frequencies 
19 33-35 4 
18 34 12 
17 31-32 29 
16 30 24 
15 27 47 
14 28-29 56 
13 26 20 
12 24-25 35 
11 23 98 
10 17-18 21 
9 22 31 
8 21 13 
7 6 9 
6 16-20 12 
5 14-15 48 
4 19 15 
3 12-13 16 
2 10-11 10 
1 7- 9 5 

Mean in Terms of Intervals ..........cece0 10.43 


505 subjects were placed in the 
“Dominantly Negroid” group; 218, 
or 43 per cent, were classified as 
“Intermediates”; the “Strong Evi- 
dence of White” group claimed the 
smallest number—94, or 18.7 per 
cent. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF SuBJECTS ACCORDING TO 
Von LuscHan Cotor Scate into Domi- 
NANTLY NEGROID, INTERMEDIATE, AND STRONG 
Evipence oF Wuirte Intra-RacraL Groups 








Per Cent 
Color Fre- Total 

Category Number quency Sample 
Dominantly 

Negroid 26-35 193 38.3 
Intermediate 16-20 218 43.0 
Strong Evidence 

of White 7-15 94 18.7 








Statistically speaking, the re- 
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spective mean square contingency 
correlations of .53, .48, .49, and 
46 between skin color and the 
variables of eye color, hair form, 
membranous lip thickness, and 
nasal breadth were of sufficient 
magnitude to warrant the utiliza- 
tion of these four variables as 
supplementary criteria to skin col- 
or as an appraisal technique for 
“Negroidness.” Table III shows a 
comparison of the mean square 
contingency correlations of this 
study and those of Day’s" investi- 
gation. 

On the basis of the criteria em- 
ployed the typical representative 
from each of the three intra-racial 
categories might be described as 
follows: 
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“Dominantly Negroid”: skin 
color of a dark or dark brown hue; 
dark or dark brown eyes; wooly 
or frizzly hair; thick lips; wide 
nose. 

“Intermediate”: skin color of a 
brown or light brown hue; eyes 
that are dark brown, light brown, 
gray brown, blue brown, or some 
mixture of any of these colors; 
curly hair; thick lips; medium 
width nose. 

“Strong Evidence of White’: 
skin color of a yellow or extremely 
fair color; blue or gray eyes; wavy 
or straight hair; thin lips; and 
nose of a narrow width. 

It was not surprising that a 
number of the subjects of the 
study exhibited varying degrees 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF MEAN SQUARE CONTINGENCY CORRELATIONS OF THIS STUDY 
AND THOSE OF Day’s INVESTIGATION 





Mean Square Contingency Correlations Be- 
tween Negroidness Determined Genea- 
logically and the Following Vari- 


Mean Square Contingency Cortelations Be- 
Tween Negroidness Assessed on the 


Basis of Skin Color and the Fol- 











ables: (Day’s Study) lowing Variables: (This In- 
vestigation ) 
No. of : : No, of 

Variable Subjects Cor. Variable Subjects Cor 
Eye Color 140 64 Eye Color 505 53 
Hair Form 133 69 | Hair Form 505 48 
Lip Thickness Lip Thickness 

(Membranous) 137 | (Membranous) 505 49 
Nasal Breadth 131 35 Nasal Breadth 505 46 








"Caroline Bond Day, A Study of Some 
Negro-White Families in the Umted States. 
Cambridge, Massachusets: Peabody Mus- 
eum, Harvard University, 1932. P. 106. 


of deviation from the typical, rela- 
tive to eye color, hair form, lip 
thickness, and nasal width. 
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Motor Potentiality in the Dom- 
inantly Negroids, Intermediates, 
and Strong Evidence of Whites. 
The results of the application of 
the general motor capacity battery 
of tests to the subjects in the three 
respective intraracial groups of 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES OF MEANS OF Motor QUOTIENT IN THREE NEGRO Groups 
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ordination, as shown by the Bur- 
pee Test, the “Dominantly Neg- 
roids” and “Intermediates” reg- 
istered respective point advantages 
of .388+, .013 and .389+ .037. As 
tested by the Sargent Jump, the 
“Dominantly Negroids” and the 











Intra- Dom. Negro Intermediate S. E. White 

racial No. 

Group Diff. S.E. Diff. S.E. Diff. S..E: 
Dom. Negro 193 — .49 89 —2.29 1.13 
Intermediate 218 + .49 89 +1.80 1.04 
S. E. White 94 +2.29 1.13 —1.80 1.04 





this study indicated a striking re- 
semblance in the over-all composite 
of motor potentiality levels in the 
“Dominantly Negroids”, the “In- 
termediates”, and “Strong Evi- 
dence of Whites”, as Table IV re- 
veals. In certain items of the bat- 
tery, however, definite significant 
differences between the three 
groups were revealed. Tables V 
and VI provide statistical evidence 
of these significant differences. 
In agility and large muscle co- 


TABLE V 


DIFFERENCES OF MEANS OF BurPEE TEST IN THREE NEGRO Groups 


“Intermediates” were respectively 
7.78 1.22 and 5.57+ 1.20 superior 
to the “Strong Evidence of Whites” 
in the mean measures of this item, 
as may be seen in Table VI. From 
a statistical standpoint these dif- 
ferences are significant. 

Of the four items of the motor 
capacity battery, success in the 
Sargent Jump contributes most to 
efficient motor performance, as 
long as all the items are moder- 
ately high. Therefore, the signifi- 











Intra- Dom. Negro Intermediate S. E. White 

racial No. 

Group Diff. a Diff. S$. Diff. S.E. 
Dom. Negro 193 — .01 009 ++ 38 013 
Intermediate 218 + .01 .009 + .39 .037 


S. E. White 











— .39 .037 
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TABLE VI 
DIFFERENCES OF MEANS OF SARGENT JUMP OF THREE NEGRO Groups 

Intra- Dom. Negro Intermediate S. E. White 

racial No. 

Group Diff. Ss. E. Diff. S.E. Diff. S.E. 
Dom. Negro 193 +1.69 87 +7.78 1:22; 
Intermediate 218 —1.69 +5.97 1.20 
S. E. White 94 —7.78 122 —5.97 1.20 





cant superiority of the “Domin- 
antly Negroids’”-and the “Inter- 
mediates” over the “‘Strong Evi- 
dence of White” group suggests 
motor superiority on the part of 
the “Dominantly Negroids’” and 
the “Intermediates.” The fact that 
the “Dominantly Negroids” and 
the “Intermediates” excelled the 
‘Strong Evidence of Whites” sig- 
nificantly in measures of agility 
and large muscle coordination pro- 
vides support to this conclusion, 
the slight superiority of the 
“Strong Evidence of Whites” over 
the Dominantly Negroids and the 
Intermediates in mean Motor 
Quotient notwithstanding. 

Two other interesting observa- 
tions, succinctly expressed, reveal- 
ed the following: (1) the “Inter- 
mediates” resembled the “‘Domin- 
antly Negroids” more than they 
did the “Strong Evidence of 
Whites” in three of the four motor 
capacity items, indicating that in 
terms of motor potentiality these 
“Intermediates” tend to preserve 
Negroid characteristics even when 
the appearance of white mixture 
becomes evident; (2) the infer- 
ence that hybrid vigor results from 
racial crossing is negated, in so 


far as the motor function aspect 
of such vigor is concerned, by the 
fact that in no instances did the 
“Strong Evidence of White” group 
or the “Intermediates” manifest 
significant advantages of supe- 
riority over the “Dominantly 
Negroids.”’ 

Motor Expression in the Dom- 
inantly Negroids, Intermediates, 
and Strong Evidence of Whites. 
For purpose of clearer interpre- 
tation, the data, resulting from the 
application of the battery of tests 
designed to measure the motor 
expression aspect of motor func- 
tion, have been summarized in the 
following two areas: (1) General 
Motor Ability, and (2) General 
Motor Achievement. 

Tersely, three results of the 
motor ability analysis merit em- 
phasis: (1) the “Dominantly Ne- 
groids” showed superiority over 
the “Strong Evidence of White” 
group in five of the six items of 
motor ability — the sixty-yard 
dash, the running high jump, the 
twelve-pound shot, chinning 
strength, and the motor ability 
composite; however, only in the 
running high jump was this mani- 
festation of superiority significant ; 
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TABLE VII 


DIFFERENCES IN MEANS OF RUNNING HicH Jump oF THREE Groups or Necro Boys 











Intra Dom. Negro Intermediate S. E. White 
racial No. 
Group Diff. SE, De: S.E. Diff. S:E | 
Dom. Negro 1933 — — +.07 05 “+15 04 | 
Intermediate 218 —.07 05 — —_ +.08 95 ( 
S.E. White io i 04 —08 kn = : 





(2) the “Intermediates” resemble 
the Dominantly Negroids” more 
than they do the “Strong Evidence 
of Whites” in four of the six motor 
ability items—the sixty-yard dash, 
the running high jump, the stand- 
ing broad jump, and chinning 
strength, indicating, as in the 
motor potential items, that in 
terms of motor ability these “In- 
termediates” tend to preserve Ne- 
groid characteristics even when 
the appearance of white mixture 
becomes evident; (3) as in motor 
capacity, the results of the motor 
ability analysis afford little evi- 
dence that hybrid vigor of a motor- 
function nature results from racial 
crossing, for in none of the five 
test items of motor ability did the 
“Intermediates” or the “Strong 
Evidence of Whites” show a signif- 
icant superiority over the ‘“Dom- 
inantly Negroids.” 

Although none of the motor 
achievement differences between 
the intraracial groups was signifi- 
cant, the differentiation between 
the “Dominantly Negroids” and 
the “Strong Evidence of Whites” 
lacked very little of entering the 
significant class. In view of the 
“Strong Evidence of White” 


group’s superiority over the “Dom- 
inantly Negroids”’ in the com- 
posite of motor capacity and the 
preeminence of the ‘Dominantly 
Negroids” over the “Strong Evi- 
dence of Whites” in the composite 
of motor ability, the implication 
of the differences in motor achieve- 
ment in favor of the “Dominantly 
Negroids” over the “Strong Evi- 
dence of Whites” suggests the fol- 
lowing: (1) Industry or effort is 
just as contributive to motor 
achievement as native endowment 
in motor skills, and (2) superior- 
ity in the Sargent Jump negates 
disadvantages in other items of 
motor capacity providing all items 
are moderately high. 

Anthropometry of “Dominantly 
Negroids,” “Intermediates,” and 
“Strong Evidence of Whites.” The 
five measures of anthropometry 
analyzed in this study were weight, 
stature, sitting height, leg length, 
and total span. Although none of 
the intraracial groups manifested 
significant superiority differences 
over any other in intraracial seg- 
ment of this study, the trends of 
the observed differences were im- 
plicative. 

The manifested differences of 
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superiority in mean weight in fav- 
or of the “Dominantly Negroids” 
over the ‘Intermediates” and the 
“Strong Evidence of Whites” were 
suggestive not only because they 
imply increase of weight with in- 
crease of Negroidness, but also 
because they indicate, by virtue 
of the “Dominantly Negroid’s” 
superiority over the “Strong Evi- 
dence of White” group in sprinting 
and high jumping, that the dis- 
advantage of greater weight may 
be overcome by greater muscula- 
ture, strength, and coordination. 

The 3.63+ 1.30 superior height 
in centimeters that the “Strong 
Evidence of Whites” manifested 
over the “Dominantly Negroids” 
in average stature, although not 
significant, suggests the hypothes- 
is that the preeminence in height 
registered by the “Strong Evidence 
of Whites” may be due to the pre- 
dominance of white in the Negro- 
white mixture. Results of a similar 
investigation by Burghardt? con- 
firm this hypothesis. 

The fact that the “Strong Evi- 
dence of White” group exceeded, 
slightly, the “Dominantly Ne- 
groids” in sitting height has in- 
terpretative connotations, not only 
because shorter stem length has 
been found by other investigators, 
but also because a shorter trunk, 
stature being equal, means a long- 
er leg length, and longer leg 
length implies running and jump- 
ing advantages. 


12W. F. Burghardt, A Comparative Study 
of the Colored and White Male Students 
of the State University of Iowa. Unpublish- 
ed Master’s Thesis, University of Iowa, 
June, 1937. P. 28. 
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The “Dominantly Negroid’s” 
slight superiority over the “Strong 
Evidence of Whites” in leg length 
is quite suggestive. This greater 
leg length indicates two probable 
advantages: (1) a longer stride 
in running; (2) the ability to 
“split” the legs higher up in jump- 
ing, thus affording a higher lift 
of the total leg. The preeminence 
of the “Dominantly Negroids” in 
the Sargent Jump (a motor capac- 
ity item) and in the running high 
jump (a motor ability item) lends 
support to this hypothesis. 

In total span the superiority of 
the “Dominantly Negroids” over 
the “Strong Evidence of Whites” 
and the “Intermediates” is main- 
tained by a scant margin. As total 
span is associated with and de- 
pendent upon arm length, this 
manifested excellence has implica- 
tions, for superior arm length sug- 
gests an advantage in throwing 
events and in jumping. The ad- 
vantageous factor in throwing is 
probably attributable to the longer 
lever for developing greater vel- 
ocity which is afforded by the 
longer arm. The advantageous 
factor in jumping doubtless re- 
sults from the development of 
greater momentum produced 
through the coordinated movement 
of longer arms, with the aid of 
other necessary factors. 

Patterns of Intelligence, Socio- 
Economic Status and Personality. 
Intraracial differences in motor 
function can not be analyzed with 
the greatest degree of accuracy and 
validity by considering only motor 
capacity and motor ability test 


scores and anthropometric mea- 
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sures. Among other factors that 
might influence motor function are 
intelligence, socio-economic status, 
and personality. An analysis of 
these variables revealed the follow- 
ing: (1) The “Strong Evidence of 
Whites” excelled over the other 
two groups in intelligence and 
socio-economic status, and in three 
of the four factors of personality ; 
though there was no evidence of 
significance in any of the instances 
of excellence as manifested by the 
“Strong Evidence of White” group, 
the consistency of superiority was 
suggestive and implicative; (2) 
contrary to their tendency in 
motor capacity and motor ability, 
the “Intermediates” resemble the 
Strong Evidence of Whites” more 
than they do the “Dominantly 
Negroids” in intelligence and socio- 
economic status; (3) similar to 
their tendency in the components 
of motor function, the “Intermed- 
iates” resemble the “‘Dominantly 
Negroids” more than they do the 
“Strong Evidence of Whites” in 
three of the four measures of per- 
sonality, indicating that in terms 
of personality patterns these “In- 
termediates” tend to preserve Ne- 
groid characteristics even when 
the appearance of white becomes 
evident. 

Interrelationships. Generally, 
the purpose of this segment of the 
investigation was to determine 
whether or not there existed any 
significant correlation between any 
of the variables of this study, and 
to what extent, if any, was this 


interrelationship expressed. Specif- 
ically, the aim of this section of 
the study was two-fold: first, to 
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determine whether or not the two 
items of motor capacity (the Sar- 
gent Jump and the Burpee Test), 
in which were found significant 
intraracial differences in favor of 
the “Dominantly Negroids” and 
the “Intermediates” over the 
“Strong Evidence of Whites,” were 
significantly associated with the 
measures of anthropometry, in- 
telligence, socio-economic, and per- 
sonality; second, to ascertain 
whether or not the one item of 
motor ability (the running high 
jump), in which was also found 
a significant intraracial difference 
in favor of the “Dominantly Ne- 
groids” over the “Strong Evidence 
of Whites,” was highly correlated 
with any of these morphological, 
mental ability, sociological, and 
personal adjustment variables. 

The computed correlation index 
of .697 between motor capacity 
and motor ability indicates that 
there is a marked association be- 
tween the potentiality for function 
and the ability to express it at a 
given time. 

Intelligence manifested positive 
but low relationship with the com- 
posites of motor capacity, motor 
ability, and motor achievement, as 
evidenced by the respective cor- 
relation coefficients of .252, .430, 
and .317. 

The surprisingly low coefficients 
of correlation between socio-econ- 
omic status and the composites of 
motor capacity, motor ability, and 
motor achievement, manifested in 
the respective indices of .142, .312, 
and .248, suggest that adequate 
home and economic conditions do 


not assure motor function profici- 
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ency in the child or children of 
that home. 

All intercorrelations between 
the composites of motor capacity, 
motor ability, and motor achieve- 
ment and the respective person- 
ality items of neurotic tendency, 
dominance-submission, self-suffici- 
ency, and sociability were so low 
that the meagre .177 coefficient 
between motor ability and dom- 
inance-submission was high for 
these correlated variables. 

The indices of relationship be- 
tween the Sargent Jump and the 
variables of anthropometry, in- 
telligence, socio-economic status, 
and personality were not sufficient- 
ly high to indicate that these vari- 
ables exert a significant influence 
on this item of motor capacity. 

Similarly, the variables of an- 
thropometry, intelligence, socio- 
economic status, and personality 
showed such a meagre correlation 
with the Burpee Test that it seems 
clear that this item of motor po- 
tentiality was only slightly in- 
fluenced by these variables. 

The highest index of correlation 
computed between any of the 
items of motor ability and the 
variables of anthropometry, in- 
telligence, socio-economic status, 
and personality was the .724 coef- 
ficient between the running high 
jump and leg length. 


CONCLUSIONS 


From an analysis and interpre- 
tation of the data collected for 
this investigation have emerged 
certain conclusions which are 
stated in the sections that follow. 

1. According to the criteria and 


the subjects employed in this 
investigation, there is no sig- 
nificant change in amount of 
motor function as a com- 
posite as the amount of Ne- 
groidness increases or de- 
creases in the Negro-white 
hybrid. 


. In two isolated items of the 


motor potentiality component 
of motor function and in one 
isolated area of the motor 
expression segment of motor 
function, however, existing 
significant differences indi- 
cate that, according to the 
criteria and the subjects em- 
ployed in this investigation, 
there is an increase in the 
capacity to execute the Sar- 
gent Jump and to perform 
the Burpee Test as_ the 
amount of Negroidness in- 
creases in the Negro-white 
hybrid. 


. In other isolated items of the 


components of motor func- 
tion, as in the composites, 
the quantitative aspects of 
any existing differences, 
while suggestive, are too 
meagre to attribute them to 
anything other than chance. 


. The apparent tendency of the 


“Intermediate” group to re- 
semble the “Dominantly Ne- 
groid” category in all but 
three of the isolated items of 
the components of motor 
function seems to indicate 
that in terms of these items 
Negroes tend to preserve Ne- 
groid characteristics even 
when the appearance of white 
mixture becomes evident. 
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5. Though statistically insignif- 


icant, the anthropometric dif- 
ferences between the intra- 
racial groups of this study 
follow the pattern of diver- 
gence between Negroes and 
whites as found by previous 
investigators. 

. On the basis of the very 
meagre differences between 
the three intraracial groups 
in intelligence, socio-economic 
status, and personality, it 
seems reasonable to conclude 








that Negroes exhibit no sig- 
nificant variation in these 
variables in terms of their 
approach to or deviation from 
pure Negroid characteristics. 


. Weight, stature, sitting 


height, leg length, and total 
span show no significant as- 
sociation with motor function 
as a composite. 


. Motor function is very slight- 


ly influenced by intelligence, 
socio-economic status, or per- 
sonality. 
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Guidance is an art which has 
been receiving more and more sys- 
tematic investigation. Not only 
has the scope of guidance been ex- 
panded but there has been in- 
creasing depth in the analysis of 
the factors which are influential 
in guidance. There are two ways 
of viewing the expanded scope of 
guidance. On the one hand, guid- 
ance is no longer restricted to 
educational problems. Today the 
guidance approach is important in 
such areas as social work, work 
with physically handicapped adults, 
in marriage counseling, and in 
personnel administration. A more 
fundamental view of this scope, 
it would seem, is the realization 
that guidance programs directed 
toward young people have their 
inplications for each of the areas 
just listed. In other words, success- 
ful guidance of youth “pays off” 
in many aspects of adult life. At 
the same time that there has been 
this expansion of the scope of 
guidance there has been a constant 
effort to explore beneath the sur- 
face of behavior and to understand 
its underlying dynamics. It is this 
latter effort which has been so 
fruitful in letting us know the 
nature of the forces which are 
critical in the manipulation of 
guidance programs. 

This latter trend of investiga- 
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tion has made it evident that the 
problems encountered are rooted 
within the depths of the indi- 
vidual’s whole personality. To 
work upon these problems with- 
out insight into the personality 
dynamics involved is pointless. In 
fact, the attempt to do so some- 
times defeats the basic purpose 
of the program. 

Contemporary psychology views 
behavior from the following sys- 
tematic orientation. 1. Behavior 
is dynamic and purposive. The in- 
dividual does not exist in a static 
relationship with his environment 
he is constantly in a stage of in- 
teraction with it. Furthermore, the 
individual’s interactions are moti- 
vated. As he meets environmental 
stresses and strains he is striving 
to satisfy basic needs. Some of 
these needs are _ physiological; 
others are psychological. Although 
there have been many inventories 
of the psychological needs they 
seem to fall into two major cate- 
gories—affectional (receiving and 
giving love) and ego-bolstering 
(esteem, achievement and recog- 
nition). Any behavioral activity 
is seen as an attempt to satisfy 
these basic needs. 

2. Behavior in any given situa- 
tion is not solely a function of that 
situation. In fact, the particular 
direction behavior takes in a giv- 
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en situation is mainly a function 
of the personality predispositions 
the individual brings to the situa- 
tion. This point was dramatically 
illustrated in the work of military 
psychiatrists and _ psychologists 
during World War 11. These men 
found that it was not so much 
the crises of immediate military 
circumstances which were causing 
personality breakdown, rather it 
was the kind of personality which 
the soldier had prior to entering 
the Army which was the determin- 
ing factor. 

3. The young, developing indi- 
vidual acquires consistent patterns 
of personality reaction to environ- 
mental stress and strain. There 
may be instances of behavior 
which do not seem to fit the pat- 
terns, but, in the long run, this 
consistency makes itself felt. 


4. These consistent patterns of 
personality organization develop 
in terms of the _ psychological 
forces brought to bear upon the 
very young person. The most im- 
portant of these forces stem from 
the individual’s primary relation- 
ships, especially those with the 
parents. However, siblings, older 
relatives, teachers, and friends are 
also important sources of these 
forces. 

5. These forces can be classified, 
although there are many subtle 
variations, in terms of the restric- 
tive—permissive continuum. To- 
ward the restrictive end of this 
continuum we find hampering of 
movement, initiative, and person- 
ality expression. The fundamental 
coloring of this psychological at- 
mosphere is “blocking” of the in- 
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dividual. At the permissive end of 
the continuum there is excess free- 
dom for the individual with a 
minimum of disciplining and curb- 
ing of expression of needs. 

6. Growing up in an extremely 
restrictive atmosphere produces 
personality patterns which are 
dynamically predisposed toward 
the precipitation of problem be- 
havior. Two general patterns em- 
erge: one is full of repressed ag- 
gression which shows itself in per- 
sonally and socially unwholesome 
ways, the other is characterized 
by not even making efforts to give 
vent to inner needs through dis- 
placed expression of drives. There 
is lack of self-sufficiency and in- 
itiative and such people are basic- 
ally inadequate and ineffectual in 
terms of bringing forces emanat- 
ing from themselves to bear upon 
the problems they face; they re- 
treat from environmental stress— 
give up under’ environmental 
strain. Growing up in an excessive- 
ly permissive atmosphere produces 
a personality pattern character- 
ized by emotional instability and 
ego-centered value systems. These 
individuals look upon the world 
with purely selfish eyes and find 
the curbing of emotional impluse 
most difficult. The most whole- 
somely oriented personalities seem 
to develop in an atmosphere which 
tends toward the permissive side 
of the restrictive-permissive con- 
tinuum. Furthermore, the atmos- 
phere should change as the individ- 
ual gets older, tending more and 


more in the permissive direction. 
To paraphrase one author, it is 
from the individuals who have de- 
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veloped in this type of atmosphere 
that we get our best students, our 
best husbands and wives, our best 
workers, and our best citizens. 

This, then, is our dilemma; the 
dilemma faced by all who attempt 
to guide youth, be they parents, 
teachers, or professional guidance 
counselors. Veering too far to- 
ward restriction produces undesir- 
able personality predispositions— 
veering too far toward the per- 
missive side also produces unde- 
sirable personality problems. 

This problem is fraught with all 
sorts of subtle difficulties. Many 
behavioral patterns, such as steal- 
ing and homosexuality, are obvi- 
ously indicative of the presence of 
personality difficulties. On the 
other hand, shyness and tendency 
to social isolation are seldom rec- 
ognized as being symptoms of per- 
sonality difficulty. The same be- 
havior can stem from. either 
healthy or unhealthy motivation. 
For example, one child can be 
obedient because he has a critical 
appreciation of the fact that what 
is desired arises from a loving 
concern for him. Another child 
can be obedient because it is an 
expression of sheer submission to 
authority; his submission being 
based upon authority or prestige 
suggestibility with no real critical 
insight on his part. There is a 
strong possibility that if someone 
with authority or prestige orders 
him to perform anti-social acts 
his submissiveness will lead him 
to do so. 

Even among those who are cap- 
able of recognizing the more subtle 


patterns of problem behavior 
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(such as withdrawing, submission, 
and lack of initiative and self- 
sufficiency), there is often a tend- 
ency to rate the seriousness of the 
fundamental personality difficulty 
in terms of the overt behavior. 
To such people stealing or preco- 
cious sexuality is obviously more 
serious than extreme shyness or 
introversion without accompany- 
ing moral derelictions. Modern 
clinical psychology shows us that 
it is fallacious to assume that the 
intensity of the underlying person- 
ality problem is related to the spec- 
ific behavior being demonstrated. 
It is altogether possible that ex- 
treme lack of self-sufficiency might 
be integrated into a more deeply 
involved personality disorganiza- 
tion than the above aberrations 
and the latter, therefore, would be 
more susceptible to correction. 
One of the major difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to pro- 
mote the point of view of this 
paper is that people tend to react 
to the overt behavioral activities 
of the individual and do not ap- 
preciate the need to explore the 
subjective or internal dynamics 
from which the overt behavior 
emerges. Some contemporary psy- 
chologists have found it convenient 
to term overt behavior patterns as 
being ‘‘phenotypes” and the under- 
lying dynamics as “genotypes.” 
Pursuing the exploration of per- 
sonality from this approach leads 
one to the view that the genotypic 
aspects of personality should be 
the objects of primary concern. 
This means that our analysis of 
the individual is not determined by 


whether he steals, is sexually pro- 
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miscuous, is a pathological liar, 
or is extremely introvert (pheno- 
types) but by whether he is pos- 
sessed by fears, suspicions, ex- 
cessive dependence, inferiority 
feelings, self-doubtings, hostilities, 
and uncontrollable aggressions 
(genotypes). It is from forces 
like these within the personality 
that maladjusted behavioral activ- 
ities emerge. Those who do not 
appreciate the genotypic approach 
concentrate upon the development 
of specific behavior patterns, per 
se, rather than upon the develop- 
ment of wholesome “inner” func- 
tionings. This concentration upon 
specific behavior patterns seems 
to blind one to the signficance of 
the genotypic factors. This was 
forcibly brought to this writer’s 
attention in a recent conference 
on guidance. A statement on men- 
tal health was presented which 
reflected the genotypic point of 
view but many of the participants 
said that it was unsatisfactory. 
What they wanted was a statement 
dealing with “specific problems.” 
One participant wanted informa- 
tion about certain vicious discrim- 
inatory practices of Negro teach- 
ers, another wanted information 
on preparation for marriage, and 
still another brought up the mat- 
ter of inappropriate fashions of 
dress among students. These are 
all phenotypes. The genotypic ap- 
proach would view these teachers 
as being the victims of their dis- 
turbed inner states. A proper guid- 
ance program for them during 
their teacher-training would not 
be classroom instruction about 


such matters but efforts to reduce 





the dynamic difficulties within 
their personalities which precipi- 
tated the behavior in question. We 
earnestly hope that the day will 
come when people who are victims 
of such disturbances will not be 
permitted to teach no matter what 
their subject-matter proficiency 
may be. As one writer has put it, 
“What a teacher is, is more im- 
portant than what she teaches.” 
With respect to preparation for 
marriage it should be clearly un- 
derstood that the best preparation 
is one which does not create with- 
in the personality fear, suspicion, 
hostility, egocentricism, etc. And, 
while dress-habits are of some de- 
gree of importance, they certainly 
seem superficial in contrast to con- 
cern with whether or not the in- 
dividual is anxiety-ridden. 

We need to stress, once again, 
the importance of the concept of 
personality predisposition. In the 
conference referred to, this writer 
felt that guidance was being in- 
terpreted as though it should 
specifically prepare the individual 
to meet every eventuality, every 
kind of situation he will encounter 
in life. This, of course, is impos- 
sible. All that can be done is to 
give the individual a solid person- 
ality base which he will bring to 
bear upon critical life-situations 
as he encounters them. We need to 
teach him specific vocational skills, 
it is true, but the individual will 
not be equipped to function ef- 
fectively in society without a 
wholesome inner dynamic integra- 
tion. For example, studies of why 
people get fired from their jobs 
reveal that lack of skill is seldom 
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the cause, rather, this is more 
often due to personality inad- 
equacies. 

An excellent illustration of the 
view we are here trying to de- 
velop is seen in the work of the 
Assessment Staff of the Office of 
Strategic Services during the re- 
cent war. Although their work 
had to do with the selection of 
OSS personnel, their approach is 
of importance because it highlights 
the need to be concerned with 
basic personality rather than with 
narrow and highly specificed be- 
havioral acts. In many instances, 
most perhaps, the Assessment 
Staff had no way of knowing or 
anticipating the tasks and situa- 
tions the OSS recruit would face 
in the field. They, therefore, based 
their evaluation of the individual’s 
prospects for success or failure on 
the following factors: (1) Motiva- 
tion for assignment; (2) energy 
and initiative (activity level, zest, 
initiative) ; (3) effective intelli- 
gence (ability to select strategic 
goals and efficient ways of attain- 
ing them, resourcefulness, good 
judgment); (4) emotional stabil- 
ity (ability to govern disturbing 
emotions, steadiness and endur- 
ance under pressure, freedom from 
neurotic tendencies); (5) social 
relations (ability to get along well 
with people, good will, team play, 
tact, freedom from disturbing pre- 
judices, freedom from annoying 
traits) ; and (6) leadership (social 
initiative, ability to evoke cooper- 
ation, or organizing and adminis- 
trative ability, acceptance of re- 
sponsibility). 

Our argument is that guidance 
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programs could well afford to 
direct their energies toward as- 
sisting the individual to develop 
in these areas, trusting that if a 
high level is reached the individual 
will be equipped to carry himself 
through specific problems he will 
face in life. However, these qual- 
ities are not acquired from read- 
ing about them in books; they de- 
velop in terms of living person- 
ality experiences. Furthermore, 
either excessive restriction or ex- 
cessive permission prevents their 
development. 

Perhaps the most subtle point 
of all is that the psychological at- 
mosphere within which the in- 
dividual is developing is the im- 
portant determiner of the geno- 
typic aspects of his personality 
structure. The extent to which 
this atmosphere is characterized 
by acceptance or rejection, do- 
minance or submission ( in short, 
where it falls on the restrictive- 
permissive continuum) is the criti- 
cal element for the inner personal- 
ity dynamics from which the overt 
behavior patterns arise. 

We need to stress again that 
these matters are of much wider 
importance that has been realized. 
Studies of adult criminality, ju- 
venile delinquency, psychoneuro- 
ticism, and the psychoses invari- 
ably lead to the points we have 
generalized above. Recent investi- 
gations of employee morale and 
marital discord find the same 
principles operating. Broader so- 
cial problems, such as prejudices 
and inter-group tensions have been 
interpreted in terms of this sys- 


tematic approach. Finally, the in- 
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dividual’s ability to function as a 
citizen, using the term in its 
broadest sense, has been related 
to this concept. 


Clinical evidence indicates that 
if error is to be made with respect 
to this restrictive-permissive dile- 
mma it is better that it fall in 
the permissive direction since the 
restrictive atmosphere tends to 
dam back the predisposition to 
cope overtly or come to grips with 
the problems of living. It seems 
that with some degree of aggres- 
sive orientation present in the per- 
sonality it is relatively easier to re- 
direct this into desirable channels 
that it is to change a retreating 
personality predisposition into one 
that goes forth to tackle difficul- 
ties. 

One other matter needs to be 
brought into the perspective of 
the systematic approach we are 
attempting to develop. This has to 
do with the part played by in- 
telligence in personality function- 
ing. By intelligence we mean the 
fund of mental resources (judg- 
ment, reasoning, etc.) the individ- 
ual can bring to bear in trying 
to solve the problems he faces. 
Many think that there is a con- 
siderable degree of correlation be- 
tween intelligence and effective- 
ness of personality—that the more 
intelligent people have the “bet- 
ter” personalities. Another im- 
plication which arises from the be- 
lief that there is a high correla- 
tion between intelligence and per- 
sonality is that intelligence is the 
individual’s primary organizing 
force. Following this implication 
we arrive at the conclusion that 


intellectual development, per se, 
must inevitably carry with it in- 
creased personality functioning. 
Analysis of this relationship, how- 
ever, leads to a different interpre- 
tation. Instead of intelligence be- 
ing the primary organizer of the 
individual it seems to be more in- 
fluenced by the state of the 
individual’s inner dynamic systems. 
We find that the effectiveness with 
which one can draw upon his 
mental resources is influenced by 
the extent to which inner tensions, 
conflicts, and anxieties are present. 
In other words, if the individual 
is to make the most of his intel- 
lectual capacities he needs to be 
relatively free from such stresses 
and strains. Furthermore, the evi- 
dence indicates that the direction 
which the intellectual operations 
will take is a function of the pre- 
dominant need-life of the indivi- 
dual. It is the operation of this lat- 
ter set of variables which permits 
us to explain the differences be- 
tween two persons of high intel- 
lectual capacity, one of whom de- 
votes his energies to trying to 
establish an autocratic, dictatorial 
social structure whereas the other 
expends his energies in trying to 
establish a democratic social struc- 
ture. 

The title of this paper indicates 
that we have a special concern 
with how all of this applies to 
the guidance of Negro youth. The 
problems in this special area are 
of degree rather than kind. Ex- 
istence as a member of a minority 


group does carry with it the pos- 
sibility of exposure to more in- 
tensive saturation in unwholesome 
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psychological atmospheres. The 
general social setting of segrega- 
tion and discrimination is restric- 
tive and threatening. In addition, 
Negro adults, usually with the best 
intentions, sometimes react to 
racial status in a manner which 
increases the restrictiveness of the 
atmosphere within which the Ne- 
gro youth must develop. This oc- 
curs as a result of their zealous 
desire that the Negro youth de- 
velop into an individual who is a 
living denial of all the patterns 
within the stereotype of the “‘typi- 
cal Negro.” There is a sincere be- 
lief that the individual’s oppor- 
tunity for rising above the plane 
established for him is through at- 
tainment, especially educational 
and professional. Now, neither of 
these motivations is being criti- 
cized here. The problem arises 
from the way the Negro child is 
treated in order to insure a higher 
degree of probability that the de- 
sired individual will be produced. 
The very zealousness with which 
these ideals are sought carries with 
it the possible pitfall of creating 
an over-restrictive psychological 
atmosphere and subsequent geno- 
typic difficulties. 


This writer has seen many evi- 
dences of this in Negro families 
and schools (particularly  col- 
leges). For example, a group of 
Negro children playing, running, 
and shouting in a school yard are 
made to keep quiet because their 
behavior is interpreted as fitting 
the stereotype that says the Negro 
is “loud,” when a more proper in- 
terpretation might be that they are 
acting in the natural way of chil- 
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dren—all children. College couples 
are reprimanded for spending time 
sitting at leisure on the campus 
because they should be in the li- 
brary working rather than “lazy- 
ing” their time away. These adults 
take over supervision (“guid- 
ance?”) of nearly every aspect of 
the individual’s life, thereby in- 
creasing the restrictiveness of the 
atmosphere. 


Sometimes the large number of 
regulations which are placed up- 
on the behavior of our young peo- 
ple are called to the attention of 
these adults and it is pointed out 
that “white” schools are not us- 
ually so restrictive. One of the 
pat answers to this is that our 
students are not as socially ma- 
ture as the comparable white stu- 
dents. Social maturity develops in 
the situation where one is provided 
with opportunity for development, 
when he is given relatively per- 
missive experiences. We can be 
pretty certain that no competent 
clinical psychologist would advo- 
cate treating a socially immature 
individual by denfal of opportuni- 
ties for social experiences. In 
fact, the very offering of the social- 
immaturity reason for the restric- 
tiveness of many our schools is 
the best argument for increased 
permissiveness. 


This is no argument for com- 
plete permissiveness. We have 
previously said that such an at- 
mosphere brings with it person- 
ality problems. In fact, our whole 
theme is the dilemma of where to 
fall on the restrictive-permissive 
continuum. 


Under a comparatively permis- 
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sive situation the individual will 
make mistakes; that should be ex- 
pected. The essential problem then 
becomes one of trying to re-direct 
his energies and expression of per- 
sonality without damaging the 
fundamental inner structure. Ad- 
mittedly, this is easy to say and 
hard to achieve. Nevertheless, this 
orientation toward the individual 
at least sets a frame of reference 
for dealing with him. 


The problem of aggression im- 
mediately comes to mind. In a 
permissive atmosphere the indivi- 
dual will tend to feel free to ex- 
press his dislikes and to take steps 
to remove them. If he goes about 
this in a way which is wrong very 
often the “therapy” attempts to 
kill the aggression which led him 
into his error rather than let his 
fundamental orientation (to do 
something about his dislikes) re- 
main and attempt to teach him 
appropriate ways of functioning 
when confronted with such situa- 
tions. Or, if the original dislikes 
were in error we would hope that 
the state of his inner tensions 
would not be such as to interfere 
with his intelligent perception of 
the factors making him wrong in 
those dislikes when they are pre- 
sented to him. 


This writer believes that these 
matters go far beyond the mental 
health of the individual and have 
social implications for the status 
of the race as a whole. We have 
said that the restrictive atmos- 
phere fosters the development of 
either unwholesome aggression 
patterns or quiescent submissive- 
ness to circumstances. We need 


large numbers of race-members 
who have a dynamic approach to 
their status—who are oriented to 
improve, in an aggressive manner, 
their status rather than to permit, 
submissively, the continuance of 
the status quo. But, just any form 
of aggression is not warranted— 
there is both wholesome and un- 
wholesome aggression. This, then, 
means that the individual must 
be capable of bringing to bear 
his critical intelligence upon the 
evaluation of circumstances and 
choices of action. He will be pre- 
vented from doing this if his per- 
sonality is charged with faulty, 
highly emotionalized tension-sys- 
tems. We need to equip him with 
the information and specific skills 
he will need, but, much more im- 
portant, we need to give him the 
fundamental personality organi- 
zation which will determine how 
he reacts to his problems and the 
effectiveness with which he uses 
the equipment we have given him. 

This paper is a synthesis of 
views found in many places. 
Rather than complicate the discus- 
sion by references throughout, the 
following bibliography is offered 
to those who would wish to pursue, 
on a more intensive basis, the ap- 
proach we have tried to develop. 

1. H. A. Carroll, Mental Hygiene. New 

York, Prentice-Hall, 1947. 


2. R. J. Havighurst, and H. Taba, Ad- 
olescent Character and Personality. 
N. Y., John Wiley and Sons, 1949. 


3. H. W. Hepner, Psychology Applied to 
Life and Work. N. Y., Prentice-Hall, 
1942. 


4. D. Krech, and R. S. Crutchfield, 
Theory and Problems of Social Psy- 
chology. N. Y., McCraw-Hill, 1948. 
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K. Lewin, A Dynamic Theory of 
Personality. N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1935. 


_K. Menninger, Love Against Hate. N. 


Y., Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1942. 


_G. Murphy, Personality: A Biosocial 


Approach to Origins and Structure. 


N. Y., Harper and Brothers, 1947. 


.H. A. Murray, Explorations in Per- 


sonality. N. Y., Oxtord University 


Press, 1938. 


. OSS Assessment Staff. Assessment of 


Men. N. Y., Rinehart and Co., 1948. 


C. Rogers, Counseling and Psychother- 


apy. Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 
The 


Boston, 
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Psychology of Ego-involvements. N. 
Y., John Wiley and Sons, 1947. 


R. Stagner, Psychology of Personality. 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill, 1948. 

. E. A. Strecker, Their Mothers’ Sons. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 
1946. 

. P. M. Symonds, The Dynamics of 


Human Adjustment. N. Y., D. Apple- 
ton-Century, 1946. 


. L. M. Terman, Psychological Factors 


in Marital Happiness. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1938. 


L. E. Travis, and D. W. Baruch, 
Personal Problems of Everyday Life. 
N. Y., D. Appleton-Century, 1941. 
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Secondary School 
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One doesn’t need to put up an 
argument when saying that most 
of the students who enter our 
Negro colleges are somewhat less 
than well prepared in English. 

The lack is apparent in vocabu- 
lary, literary background, and 
writing ability. It shows up not 
only in Freshman Composition but 
in social studies, history, biology, 
chemistry, physics, mathematics, 
nursing, homemaking, fine arts, 
and physical education. That’s the 
truth, and I’ve been told it so often 
by my colleagues who do not teach 
English—in that subtly reproach- 
ful wh y-don’t-y o u-do-something- 
about-it manner—that I’d be con- 
vinced even if I couldn’t see for 
myself. 

Most of our college freshmen 
are deficient in English; but we 
pick out a quarter or a fifth of 
them, those who are the worst and 
most backward, and put them in a 
Remedial English course, for which 
they receive no credit but in which 
we hope they will learn enough to 
be able to get by in the required 
English courses. 

“Remedial English” consists 
chiefly of drill in grammar and 
punctuation; that is, mechanics. 
The idea is that repeated correct- 
ing of elementary crudities will 
gloss over the deficiency that is 
still there, so that the appearance 
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of the student’s themes from then 
on will not be so conspicuously 
bad. 

Of course it’s a good thing to do 
this, and I’m in favor of Remedial 
English wherever the disease of 
poor English shows itself, even 
though the remedy doesn’t cure. 
But it would be better if students 
came to college from high school 
so well equipped that “Remedial 
English” would become an absolete 
term. I think it is not utopian 
to hope and work for such a state 
of things. I think, too, that the 
first step toward bringing it about 
might well be taken by the col- 
leges, for it is in the colleges that 
the disease reveals itself. 

Before we attempt anything, 
however, we had better make sure 
what is wrong, and why it is that 
the wrong comes about. 

It is not merely the mechanics 
of writing that our young people 
are weak in. It doesn’t take long 
to learn mechanics. And, for that 
matter, mechanics ought to be ab- 
sorbed painlessly and unconscious- 
ly in the mere act of educationally 
growing up. 

Broken down by analysis, what 
our high school graduates lack is, 
first of all, linguistic facility. This 
means knowledge of words, voca- 
bulary ; it means quick understand- 
ing of accounts in a history text, 
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of explanations in social science 
or chemistry or fine arts, of a 
speech in a Shakespearian play 
or a passage in a novel by Thack- 
eray. It includes grammar and 
spelling and punctuation, but is 
mostly concerned with understand- 
ing what is written and being able 
to paraphrase at will in one’s own 
words. 

Secondly, students lack literary 
background. This means familiar- 
ity with a limited list of essentiai 
writings, so that elementary allu- 
sive and connotative values in lit- 
erature are not altogether missed. 
It means some knowledge of classic 
myths, of a number of characters 
in history and fiction and tradi- 
tion, of a modest variety of literary 
forms (drama, novel, epic), of a 
few authors and artists and their 
lives. 

These are the real things in 
English preparation that most of 
our students lack, Looked at in this 
all-round fashion, the way to really 
solve the “remedial English” prob- 
lem is to prevent its ever occurring 
by seeing to it that young people 
read books while they’re growing 
up, and read the right books; and 
read them under guidance. 


Guided reading is essential, be- 
cause a bad condition has to be 
corrected. As a matter of fact, if 
fairly quick results are to be 
achieved in the high school years 
—from the ages of 13 or 14 to 
17 or 18—we need a kind of in- 
direct forced reading, in the hot- 
house sense. If the pupil himself 
is persuaded that he needs to read, 
and his parents also, as well as 
his teachers, and the willing of 


each is consciously turned toward 
specific directed reading, we can 
hardly call it random reading. It 
is reading with a purpose. 

But I’ve gotten off the track, 
slightly. 

What we’ve come to—if every- 
one agrees—is the theory that poor 
English preparation in the enter- 
ing college student is due to in- 
sufficient reading of good books 
before he goes to college, and that 
to prevent the necessity for “reme- 
dial English” we must have pupils 
of high school age do more read- 
ing. 

If they read more of any kind 
of books, they will acquire lan- 
guage facility, facility in the use 
of words for either oral or written 
expression, but they won’t neces- 
sarily acquire the literary back- 
ground that they also need. If they 
read only detective stories and 
True Love and Popular Mechanics 
(the latter is especially good, how- 
ever, for pre-scientific language), 
they will get quite a vocabulary 
and considerable skill in handling 
it, but it would take hundreds of 
years of such reading to give one 
a passable knowledge of the Greek 
gods, of Mother Goose rhymes, of 
Aesop’s fables, of the biblical 
psalms, of The Three Musketeers, 
of Alice in Wonderland, of Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. 
It is therefore a great saving of 
time, educationally speaking, to 
read twenty-five or so _ specific 
works during one’s adolescent 
years. Such reading gives the 
young man or young woman the 
literary sophistication that he or 
she needs to become a college 
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freshman; it puts him, compara- 
tively speaking, into the category 
of students who are well-read. 

Of course a well-read student 
population, like real democracy in 
the South, is something we’d all 
like to have. The problem is old 
enough. The answer to the prob- 
lem is what counts. 

Part of the answer is to find 
out if any special condition con- 
tributes to the cause, so that we 
may either do away with the con- 
dition or neutralize it as best we 
can. The condition that contributes 
to backwardness in English among 
young Negroes is’ segregation, 
which holds up the economic ad- 
vancement of a whole people, les- 
sens job opportunities and wages, 
makes it difficult for families to 
afford to have books in their homes, 
and weakens the school system. 

Another part of the answer con- 
cerns inefficiency in high school 
education, which is often blamed 
for the poor English preparation 
of first-year college students. 

I am going to by-pass both these 
enemies of college education, how- 
ever, for the time being, while 
maintaining a siege of both of 
them. Segregation must go, and 
better high school teaching must 
come, but in the meantime we have 
some guerrilla fighting to do which 
will improve our positions. 

One important point must be 
made explicit here, which has been 
implicit in the whole discussion: 
More and better book-reading by 
high school pupils in the experi- 
ment I am about to describe has 
necessarily to be an extra-curri- 
cular activity, for I could not ask 
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high school teachers of English to 
take on an extra burden. And in 
my opinion this is as it should 
be. Expanded reading by these pu- 
pils should be over and above their 
school work, and of a semi-recre- 
ational character. They need to 
read books not required by their 
usual course of study; they need 
to read quite a good deal in addi- 
tion to the regular textbooks. 

I believe that we can, with good 
will and effort, through the co- 
operation of college administra- 
tions with parent-teacher clubs, 
teachers’ unions, and other civic- 
minded groups, make book-reading 
popular among young people of 
high school age. I believe we can, 
by using various techniques and 
exerting real effort in a publicity 
campaign, make it fashionable and 
desirable te have a cultural back- 
ground that will include a knowl- 
edge of specific books. 

It is not the techniques of popu- 
larizing such knowledge, however, 
but the technique of administering 
it, that I wish to concern myself 
with in this article. What books 
should be concentrated on, how 
quickly the books could be assimil- 
ated, what sort of guidance should 
be attempted, how the experiment 
should be initiated, how its results 
should be evaluated—these were 
the problems I wanted to solve at 
the outset. 


Fortunately for the success of 
such an experiment, a time has 
come in the history of American 
publishing when good re-prints of 
classic works are available at low 
cost. The Pocket Book, Bantam, 
Penguin, Pelican, Mentor and Sig- 
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net editions are as good as any- 
one could want, often better than 
very expensive editions, and they 
cost from 25¢ to 35¢ a book. When 
you can get Homer’s Odyssey, Vir- 
ginia Woolf’s Orlando, Henry 
James’ Daisy Miller and An Inter- 
national Episode, and James Wel- 
don Johnson’s Autobiography of 
an Ex-Coloured Man for 35c each, 
and Benjamin Franklin’s Auto- 
biography, Emily Bronte’s Wuth- 
ering Heights, Five Great Trag- 
edies of Shakespeare, Four Great 
Comedies of Shakespeare, Booker 
T. Washington’s Up from Slavery 
and Howard Fast’s Freedom Road 
for a quarter each, it is time for 
a renaissance among our high 
school youth.* 

One more thing must be said: 
if we’re going to press for intense 
growth in language facility: we 
shall be obliged to stress the use 
of a dictionary. Pupils need to be- 
come used to the idea that words 
have meanings and derivations, 
that many of our words come from 
other languages, that it’s a good 
thing to know about synonyms and 
antonyms. 

I began with these ideas when, 
in the winter of 1948, I had an 
opportunity to obtain a Carnegie 
Grant-in-Aid, and I worked out 
a plan to take ten high school pu- 
pils through ten books in ten 
weeks. 

Since McDonogh 35, a_ public 
high school of New Orleans, and 
Gilbert Academy, Methodist pa- 
rochial school, supply a good many 





* Unfortunately, there are still quite a 
number of classic works not yet available 
in these cheap but good editions. 


graduates every year who come 
to Dillard University, I determined 
to pick my ten pupils from these 
easily accessible schools, five from 
each. I wanted a mixed boy-and- 
girl group of ninth-graders. The 
actual selection of the pupils was 
left to the English teachers of each 
high school; my only specification 
was that the parents give their 
written consent to their children 
undertaking the extra work, which 
would involve meeting on Satur- 
days. 

There developed one slight al- 
teration in the plan: McDonogh 
35—a former “white” high school 
turned over to Negro use—did not 
have room enough for all four 
grades, and took care only of 10th, 
llth, and 12th grades, the 9th 
being taught in some other school. 
I therefore had to accept five 10th 
graders from the public school, and 
five 9th graders from Gilbert 
Academy. Since I was not trying 
to compare private with public 
schools, this did not matter; I 
aimed only to try out the idea of 
getting a diverse group of young 
high school pupils to read inten- 
sively under my direction for a 
limited time. 

In selecting the books for read- 
ing-study, I followed two general 
principles; to emphasize folk lit- 
erature as much as possible, and 
to start with the simplest types. 
To these general rules I added two 
special ones: to include some typ- 
ical young people’s fiction of a 
well-known and traditional kind, 
and to include some fictional ma- 
terial dealing with Negro life and 
history. I also arbitrarily decided 
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that only books would be selected 
that could be bought for a dollar 
or less, for I looked forward—and 
still look forward—to the idea of 
every family having its own lit- 
tle library of good low-cost books. 


The books listed were: Mother Goose 
Nursery Rhymes; Aesop’s Fables (Rain- 
bow Classics); Anderson’s Fairy Tales 
Grosset & Dunlop); Hawthorne’s Won- 
derbook and Tanglewood Tales (Winston 
Bookshelf) ; Homer’s Odyssey (Mentor 
Book, No. 613, 35c); Alice in Wonder- 
land and Through the Looking Glass, 
by Lewis Carroll (Rainbow Classics) ; 
The Three Musketeers, by Alexandre 


Dumas (Winston Bookshelf); Twenty 

Thousand Leagues Under the Sea, by 

Jules Verne (Rainbow Classics); Free- 

dom Road, by Howard Fast (Pocket 

Book, No. 382, 25c); Uncle Tom’s Child- 

ren, by Richard Wright (Signet Book, 

No. 647, 25c). 

In addition to the ten books, I 
selected also the Merriam-Webster 
Pocket Dictionary (Pocket Book, 
No. 421, 25c), which was to be 
constantly at hand. 

I may as well say here that I 
tried to cover too many books in 
the time I had. As it was, I met 
the group for three extra Satur- 
days and yet was unable to do 
justice to the last two books on 
the list. Looking back, I think I 
should have omitted Hawthorne 
entirely (concentrating on the 
Odyssey), and saved Dumas and 
Richard Wright for the following 
year. Further, the small dictionary 
is not of much value: every high 
school pupil needs a college-size 
dictionary such as Webster’s Col- 
legiate or the American College 
Dictionary. 

The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching pro- 
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vided $550, out of which I was 
able to supply each of the ten pu- 
pils with all ten books and a 
pocket dictionary. Out of it, also, 
I had each pupil paid a stipend of 
$20 each, to reimburse the parents 
for whatever the young people 
might otherwise earn by working 
on Saturdays: since practically all 
these jimcrowed families need the 
services of each member in order 
to obtain a bare living, the stipend 
was necessary to make sure that 
no obstacle hindered the carrying 
out of the project. Carfare to and 
from the Dillard campus was also 
provided each participating pupil. 

The ten books and dictionary be- 
came the permanent property of 
the pupils after the project ended; 
the hope was that each one would 
build on this nucleus a little li- 
brary of his own. (Sets of the 
books purchased for the grantee 
and his aides became the property 
of Dillard University library, as 
required by Grant-in-Aid regula- 
tions. ) 

Out of the Carnegie money came 
also honorariums of $15 each to 
two Dillard education majors who 
worked with me on the project, 
read the books, and assisted in 
teaching. (I do not conceal my 
hope that both these student teach- 
ers will in their later professional 
work stress the reading of books!) 

Some money was used for cler- 
ical services and miscellaneous ex- 
penses. There was money left 
over, too, which was returned to 
the central fund. 

I set aside two meetings of the 
little group—the first and the last 
—for a preliminary and a final 
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examination. Both exams centered 
on word meanings, book knowl- 
edge, and writing ability. The pre- 
liminary examination was, how- 
ever, rather general, while the final 
was based on the ten books read. 

At the same time that these pre- 
liminary and final tests were given, 
they were also by arrangement 
given to similar groups of five 
pupils in McDonogh 35 and Gilbert 
Academy, classmates of those do- 
ing the Project. These other pu- 
pils constituted, in a partial sense, 
a “Control group” which would 
help me judge the progress my 
Project pupils were making. 

In addition to the first and last 
meetings, I held ten other meet- 
ings, later extended to thirteen. 
All sessions were held from ten 
to twelve on Saturday morning, 
in a classroom on the Dillard cam- 
pus. All were informal. We 
gathered around in a semi-circle, 
with a blackboard at hand. As I 
passed out the book to be read each 
week, I discussed the author and 
his times, pointed out the literary 
form used, said something of the 
kind of story or poem it was, some- 
thing of its quality and its char- 
acters. I encouraged note-taking, 
and even supervised this part of 
the work a little, suggesting how 
to take down certain kinds of in- 
formation so that it could be con- 
sulted again. I encouraged ques- 
tions and comments, and managed 
to have each one give a report on 
a story or some part of a story at 
least once during the Project. It 
was a custom for every one to 
read a short passage aloud at al- 


most every meeting. 


Each new book was started by 
the group as a whole: we read 
aloud, looked up words in the dic- 
tionary then and there, discussed 
the humor (as in Alice in Wonder- 
land) or the sonorous beauty of 
the sentences (as in the Odyssey), 
and otherwise got a good start. I 
tried in this way to have each one 
interested in the book from the 
beginning. Then I asked that the 
book be read through by each one 
individually during the week, sug- 
gesting that hard words be looked 
up in the dictionary. 

When we met the next time, I 
tried—not always successfully—to 
finish the already started book the 
first hour of our session and then 
begin a new book the second hour. 

I took particular pains with 
dictionary work. I made use of 
Word-Study, the little periodical 
gotten out by G. & C. Merriam Co., 
which the publisher supplied free 
in quantities so that each pupil 
had his own copy during the three 
months that the study lasted. I 
paid much attention to digging out 
the derivation of words, to dis- 
tinguishing between different 
meanings that the same word 
sometimes had, to noting other 
words built on the same stem, to 
synonyms and antonyms, and to 
all the little tidbits of information 
about words that can be found in 
a dictionary. We had large dic- 
tionaries available, as well as the 
little pocket variety ; and we made 
lists of new words learned, review- 
ing them occasionally. 

I also took pains to have simple 
figures of speech recognized, such 
as simile, metaphor and personifi- 
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cation, wherever we found them. 
In certain works, especially in 
Mother Goose and Alice in Won- 
derland, we paid attention to every 
pun, every parody, every funny 
rhyme, every joke; we put down 
definitions of these literary de- 
vices and made up new examples 
of our own. 

We did not hesitate to speak of 
the ‘‘subject’” of a sentence or the 
“object” of a verb, in trying now 
and then to figure out the meaning 
of a passage. We found that sen- 
tences in poetry have grammatical 
construction, just as in prose. We 
even paid a little attention to punc- 
tuation, because it helps to make 
meanings clear. 

We memorized quite a few 
rhymes in Mother Goose (contrary 
to supposition, not all children 
have a chance to become familiar 
with most of these rhymes). We 
studied the “lessons” learned in 
Aesop’s Fables. We learned both 
the Greek and the Roman names 
of the gods and goddesses of 
Homer’s time, and became fairly 
familiar with the members of 
Odysseus’ family. We _ learned 
about the Ugly Duckling and 
about Hans Christian Andersen 
himself, about Jules Verne and the 
various books of scientific fiction 
that he wrote, and about the Re- 
construction Period in American 
history. 

Yes, we ran over time, rather 
often. Sometimes we took a vote 
to decide whether we’d stay an- 
other fifteen minutes to finish a 
chapter. We always had a five- 
minute intermission between the 


first and second hour, and occas- 
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ionally took time off for an ice 
cream cone or a bottle of pop. No 
one missed a single session, and 
there were very few cases of 
tardiness. 

We read the books in adult fash- 
ion, and enjoyed ourselves. 

The control tests—as far as they 
go—indicated good results for the 
Project work. Project pupils and 
Control pupils were approximate- 
ly equal in the Initial Test, as 
would be expected. The average 
Project rating was 61; the Con- 
trol average, 56, both based on 
my own evaluation, which was 
computed as objectively as I could 
manage. The difference between 
the groups was slight. 

When the Final Test, based on 
the ten books, was given, the 
difference was marked. The Proj- 
ect average was 79; the Control 
average, 21. The average rating 
of the Project pupils in Vocabu- 
lary was more than six times that 
of the Control pupils; their Knowl- 
edge of Books was much more 
than twice as much. 

I did not try at this time, on 
a percentage basis, to compare the 
two groups in writing ability, be- 
cause the subjects chosen for 
themes were all based on the ten 
books, and the Control pupils were 
for the most part unable to write 
anything at all. While a vocabu- 
lary test has validity under such 
circumstances, ability to write is 
another thing. I did not offer 
other theme subjects to the Con- 
trol pupils, as I should probably 
have done. When I enter upon 
the second year of this Project, 
I shall assign topics that all can 
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write on. Then it will be possible 
to tell whether the extra reading 
py the Project people has in the 
course of the year so ripened and 
matured their ability to write that 
it is noticeably superior to the 
others. ... The second year’s work, 
I might explain, is expected to 
involve the same Project and Con- 
trol pupils as before. 

The tests revealed other facts 
and differences that are significant. 
For example, there was one Con- 
trol pupil who had read the 
Odyssey, in the George H. Palmer 
translation. But she made the 
error of calling Palmer the author, 
whereas all the Project pupils 
knew that E. V. Rieu, whose ver- 
sion we used, was the translator. 
Another Control pupil had read 
Alice in Wonderland, but she did 
not—as did the Project pupils— 
recognize “Charles Lutwidge 
Dodgson” as the real name of the 
author whose pen name was Lewis 
Carroll. . . . Important, however, 
is the fact that these children 
read the books; if there had been 
opportunity and encouragement, 
perhaps all of the Control pupils 
would have read many of these 
books. 

In this connection I’d like to re- 
fer to a part of the Initial Test 
which was designed to reveal what 
book reading the pupils had done 
up to that time. The results show 
that there was one reader among 
the twenty for each of the follow- 
ing: The Old Curiosity Shop, 
Alice in Wonderland, Huckleberry 
Finn, and the Odyssey. There were 
two readers each for Oliver Twist, 


Ben Hur, Tom Sawyer and Call 


of the Wild. One had read a biog- 
raphy of Dr. George Washington 
Carver. The contemporary novels, 
Dragonwyck, Green Dolphin 
Street, A Tree Grows in Brooklyn 
and Duel in the Sun, had one 
reader each, and Leave Her to 
Heaven and How Green Was My 
Valley, two readers each. (It is 
possible that some of these saw 
the movies rather than actually 
read the books.) These reachings 
into literature show how much 
more could be possible. (Five had 
read Little Women; one, I shud- 
der to say, had read Gone With 
the Wind! Other titles set down 
were cheap juvenile fiction and 
suchlike trivia.) 

The Final test revealed> cer- 
tain weaknesses bound to exist in a 
bookless background. For instance, 
a Control pupil defined a “galley” 
as “a place of execution,” obvious- 
ly confusing it with gallows. An- 
other defined “anachronism” as “a 
chronic disease,” perhaps by anal- 
ogy with rheumatism or asthma 
or some such term. Still another 
thought “anachronism” meant “the 
people rule themselves,” doubtless 
confusing it with anarchism in 
which there is no ruling authority. 
The Project pupils know the test 
words. 

One Control pupil correctly de- 
fined “galley” as “the kitchen of a 
ship,” but did not—as did the 
Project pupils—know its classical 
meaning as a ship rowed with 
oars. Another correctly defined 
“nectar” as “a kind of syrup in a 
flower that bees like,” but did not 
know its classical meaning as the 


“drink of the gods.” 
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Two Control pupils referred to 
Hawthorne as simply “an author,” 
whereas the Project pupils said 
he was the “author of Wonder 
Book and Tanglewood Tales.” One 
Control pupil said Hawthorne was 
“a poet;” another said he “wrote 
Hiawatha.” A Control pupil 
thought that Aesop was “a char- 
acter in a fable,” instead of an 
author of fables. Other Control 
pupils said Alice Liddell and Gid- 
eon Jackson were “authors,” 
whereas the Project pupils knew 
the first as the prototype of the 
“Alice” in Alice in Wonderland 
and the second as a character in 
Freedom Road. The Project pu- 
pils had become author-conscious, 
and would not, I think, ever again 
confuse authors and characters in- 
discriminately. 

Most revealing of all was the 
Control pupils’ lack of knowledge 
about Greek mythological char- 
acters. One called Calypso, the 
nymph, “A Roman.” Odysseus was 
called “‘a Greek god,” and Hermes, 
“a Greek giant,” showing consid- 
erable vagueness of understand- 
ing. Jupiter was called a “Greek 
sun god,” thus confusing him with 
Apollo. Oddly enough, one Con- 
trol pupil said “Jupiter” was “a 
character in The Gold Bug,” an 
answer which happens to be right 
enough since the Negro in Poe’s 
The Gold Bug was named Jupiter; 
but such an answer reveals a pa- 
thetic ignorance of classic myths. 

When a Control pupil did identi- 
fy a Greek god or goddess, he 
invariably gave but one name. For 
example, one of them said “Mi- 


nerva” was “a Greek goddess,” but 


neglected to add, as did most of 
the Project pupils, “she is the 
goddess of wisdom” and “her 
Greek name is Athena.” 


There were values in the Proj- 
ect work, I feel I must add, that 
cannot easily be set down in a 
table of percentages. The reading 
of the world’s classics, especially 
the older ones, cannot help bring- 
ing about an enlargement of one’s 
vicarious experience and a real 
growth of the soul. While we can- 
not measure these by a “control 
group” procedure, we should not 
leave them out of our thinking. 

What should be done to bring to 
all high school pupils the oppor- 
tunity for close acquaintance with 
the classic elementary writings 
that are so necessary to one’s cul- 
tural background? And also— 
most important to teachers—so 
vital to successful and satisfying 
college work? 

It won’t do—as I hinted earlier 
—merely to lambaste the high 
schools and urge them to do bet- 
ter. They are probably covering 
all the writings they can right 
now, and any further intensifica- 
tion of their work should for the 
present, doubtless, be along the 
lines of the required English lan- 
guage and literature courses. 

But there could be a campaign 
for more reading, which the high 
school English teachers would sup- 
port. There could be book clubs 
organized at all levels, in the high 
schools and the elementary schools 
too. The campaign—initiated and 
backed by the colleges—could be 
taken up by the Parent-Teacher 
Clubs, to encourage the building 
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of good little home libraries. And, pecially to Negro schools, having 
basic to the quick success of such as one explicit objective the bring- 
a campaign, there could be Federal ing of more books to Negro youth 
aid to education in the South, es- and Negro homes. 








The Shepard Tradition* 


HARRY L. FAGGETT 


Professor of English, 


When educators speak invidi- 
ously of the “Shepard Tradition” 
—meaning, apparently, an attitude 
of expediently diplomatic acquies- 
cence to the will of the Southern 
white man— their remarks may or 
may not be justifiable. It is true 
certainly that the educational pol- 
icies of the late Dr. James E. 
Shepard, founder of North Caro- 
lina State College, have been often 
adversely and severely criticized. 
In view of the fact that ours is 
a free country, where neither in- 
stitutions nor individuals may ever 
be above reproach, such criticism 
is to be expected. 

“He was a dictator’; “He had 
to ‘Uncle Tom’ to get what he 
wanted,” are the most common 
derogatory statements. Earlier in 
our day, Booker T. Washington 
was also called an “Uncle Tom”; 
but, like James E. Shepard, he 
left a living monument standing 
to defend his name, thereby rend- 
ering mere words in this respect 
idle attributes indeed. In terms of 
the greatest cultural and material 
benefit for the greatest number 
of Negroes, there can be no de- 
nying that the race stands ever- 
lastingly indebted to schools like 
Tuskegee and North Carolina Col- 
iege, and to men of the stamp of 


*A review of the educational policies 
of the late Dr. James E. Shepard, founder 
of North Carolina College at Durham. 


Morgan State College 


the late Dr. James E. Shepard. 


A more or less objective review 
of the educational theories of Dr. 
Shepard should reveal the justice, 
and possibly the injustice, of his 
disparagement. There appear to be 
four major premises in the thesis 
of Dr. Shepard’s philosophy: 

The first is, “Educate for equal- 
ity”; the second, ‘““Make the best 
use of all available resources’; the 
third, “The end—complete accept- 
ance of a Negro minority—justifies 
the means’; the fourth, “Dem- 
ocracy in Negro colleges is an 
ultimate result, the goal of many 
years’ unstinted effort, rather than 
a basic principle of administra- 
tion at the present time.” 

In Boston, Massachusetts, at the 
Shawmut Avenue church of Rev- 
erend Hester, in the spring of 
1945, Dr. Shepard delivered an 
address quite shocking in its gen- 
eral implications: That Negroes 
are not quite ready for complete 
equality with the American white 
man was the theme of that speech. 
He cited instances of race riots 
in the Northern and Western areas, 
where Negroes recently from the 
South had sadly misused the lib- 
erties of a new and comparatively 
unrestricted environment. He quot- 
ed some astonishing statistics on 
the percentage of illiteracy among 


American Negroes, and he main- 
tained that until that apalling 
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weight of ignorance is lifted, we 
should not insist upon absolute 
acceptance—to intermarry and to 
associate freely with whites of a 
higher cultural level. It was the 
opinion of the speaker that we 
shall arrive, eventually, by the 
broad educational way, but that 
we must approach that level of 
equality gradually rather than 
through violent or revolutionary 
means. He stated that the white 
man is willing to grant proper 
recognition to Negroes who have 
proved their social equality, but 
that he (the white man) has often 
found it necessary to discriminate 
against the few who are ready 
to enjoy fully the benefits and 
privileges of American citizenship 
in order to exclude the least desir- 
able of the masses who are not 
ready. Dr. Shepard’s speech im- 
plied that once the unbecoming 
cloak of illiteracy is removed from 
the shoulders of our colored min- 
ority, we can stand at ease in the 
company of the best of all peoples; 
that in this land of liberty the 
doors of opportunity will never 
again be closed against a people 
who have earned the rights of 
freedom and respectability. 

Sidney B. French quotes from 
the ancient philosopher, Epictetus, 
in the winter Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Association of University 
Professors, and the voice of the 
“Shepard” of N. C. State sounds 
“Amen” in echo: 

“The Ruler has said that only the free 


shall be educated, but God has said that 
only the educated shall be free.” 


At his regular week-day chapel 
exercise in the B.N. Duke audi- 
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torium, Dr. Shepard continuously 
urged his students to take advant- 
age of every educational opportun- 
ity. He acknowledged the lack of 
adequate facilities for the educa- 
tion of Negroes, but he also 
preached, “Make the best use of 
whatever you have before you 
start*begging for more.” 

He attributed the awful dis- 
crepancies in educational expendi- 
tures to a deep-seated fear in the 
hearts of Southern whites—fear 
of an enlightened and uplifted col- 
ored minority. This theory of fear 
finds support in the fact that in 
sections of several Southern states 
no colored minority exists, for the 
Negroes actually outnumber the 
white citizens of these areas. 

The President spoke of the many 
Negro students who drop out of 
high school each year, thus by 
their actions proving that hun- 
dreds have no desire whatever to 
attend any kind of school for any 
type of training. Then there fol- 
lowed the President’s more or less 
trite reference to struggling schol- 
ars of past generations who 
achieved a great deal more, under 
circumstances inordinately worse 
than conditions of the present day. 

Dr. Shepard firmly believed that 
the segregated system of educa- 
tion in Southern states will be 
maintained through at least a few 
more generations—that sudden 
abolishment would prove dis- 
astrous. In this regard, it is in- 
teresting to imagine a situation 
wherein Negroes and white people 
throughout the deep South would 
be forced to attend the same 
schools, under currently prevail- 
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ing conditions of mutual ill-will 
and misunderstanding. It is in- 
teresting to imagine what disposi- 
tion would be made of all the 
thousands of Negro teachers, es- 
pecially college professors, if sud- 
denly there would be no Negro 
schools. Perhaps we should “use 
what we have” at least a while 
longer! 

To gain additional funds for 
Negro educational advancement, 
Dr. Shepard apparently combined 
diplomatic political pressure with 
co-operative manipulation, the 
method of a Southern clergyman, 
expert in the art of “respectable 
begging.” Through the sincerity 
of his efforts he earned the deep- 
est respect of Southern white pol- 
iticians. He convinced them that 
the Negro was one of the weak 
links in their chain of progress and 
that when they helped him they 
helped themselves. 

Dr. Shepard was uniquely gifted 
with a profound knowledge of the 
Southern white man, or of any 
American white man. He was able 
to get what he wanted because he 
knew how and when to state his 
request, the probable margin of 
reduction to expect, and the right 
persons to see. At one faculty 
meeting in the fall of 1945, he 
remarked that he hoped to live at 
least a few years longer, for he 
had no idea that any successor 
would be able to make use of the 
contacts currently employed by the 
administration. New buildings and 
additional equipment were needed ; 
he knew that he would get them. 
He did not last long after 1945, 
but his N. C. college marches 





steadily onward, not with all her 
wishes granted, but with some new 
additions and marvelous possibil- 
ities for expansion. A fine audi- 
torium, two gymnasiums with a 
new and still more modern ath- 
letic plant in immediate prospect, 
to name a few of the buildings, are 
indications of progress. Some who 
were not able to understand the 
personality of the man say that 
he “Uncle Tom’d” to gain his ends. 
If he did... ?!! The legislators of 
the state recommend that the col- 
lege be honored with his name— 
The James E. Shepard University 
—and they pay him tribute with 
a set of fine resolutions. 

He was a dictator. But is such 
iron control never desirable or 
justifiable? The history of N. C. 
College offers one answer. Dr. 
Shepard believed that the success- 
ful, progressive administration in 
a Negro college is a strong admin- 
istration. If ‘too many cooks spoil 
the broth,” then the Soup a la Shep- 
ard proved to be a perfectly sea- 
soned culinary masterpiece. He 
supervised everything, whether he 
appeared to know anything about 
it or not. From Mclendon’s prac- 
tice hours in the gymnasium and 
expenditures for the basketball 
team, to Dorsey’s choir rehearsals, 
Dr. Shepard’s was the last word; 
but he attended pep rallies and 
admonished his team to win al- 
ways, if possible; to beat A. & T. 
by all means. Yells for the team 
were no more enthusiastic than 
those for the President. He re- 
minded Dr. Dorsey that the heads 
of departments often became so 


selfishly concerned with the de- 
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velopment of their own depart- 
ments that they failed to recognize 
the overall responsibilities of the 
entire institution. 

The decorum of his faculty mem- 
pers also did not escape the in- 
cisiveness of a thorough surveil- 
lance. As a kind of tyrant, how- 
ever, he probably did not consider 
himself absolutely obliged to ad- 
here to the tenets which he set 
forth. Moreover, he kept every- 
body else fairly well in line, and 
student or community gossip about 
faculty members continued most 
uninteresting. Gestures such as an 
all-faculty dance at the expense of 
the school, or ice cream after fac- 
ulty meetings, probably served to 
temper, somewhat, the apparent 
severity of his imperiousness. 

There was one faculty area 
which remained inviolate, however, 
and that was the classroom. The 
President hired persons whom he 
considered competent on the basis 
of training, experience, accom- 
plishment, and recommendation. 
He had an idea that good or bad 
teaching would reveal itself in 
time, without any elaborate system 
of investigation or of evaluation. 
He insisted that his teachers elim- 
inate the indolent and the unin- 
terested, and advised the with- 
drawal of every student who failed 
to maintain at least average 
grades. On one occasion Dr. Shep- 
ard asked the chairman of a cer- 
tain department to tell what he 
thought about a member of his 
staff as a teacher. The chairman 
replied that any really accurate 
estimate was more than he felt 


quite qualified to offer, and that 


the President probably knew as 
much as any one else about the 
ability of the person in question, 
since the President had hired him. 

Students came to N. C. College 
in order to receive instruction— 
not necessarily to instruct. They 
were not expected to train teach- 
ers nor to add their sage injunc- 
tions to matters primarily admin- 
istrative. Student government ex- 
isted for the purpose of promoting 
the integration of administrative- 
faculty-student relationships—un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Shep- 
ard. 

Apparently the student body 
held their President in high es- 
teem, despite his efforts to main- 
tain a rigid, almost Victorian, 
standard of discipline. In 1945, a 
cheer-leader was heard to boast 
that Dr. Shepard was his pal—had 
loaned him money when the pinch 
was severe enough. Of course it 
would be impossible either to name 
or number the many who have 
shared the philanthropy of the 
late president of N. C. State. 

His theme, “We are not quite 
ready,” appears in the code by 
which he sought to regulate re- 
lations between the men and 
women students of his college. Ac- 
tually stated, or unsubtly implied, 
a few of the rules for the campus 
may be reviewed: 

Men must show the greatest 
possible respect for women at all 
times; the women must remain 
worthy of that respect. Eternal 
vigilance must be maintained, es- 
pecially over women students. 
There will be no love-making be- 
tween students and the faculty 
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members nor between students and 
classified workers... . 

It is possible that no Negro col- 
lege is afflicted with the ills of 
administration which Dr. Shepard 
sought to avoid or to cure. No 
doubt all Negro colleges produce 
only the type of women who are 
to be good mothers or strong pur- 
suants of great careers. It is prob- 
ably true that the no-longer-ad- 
olescent students of our day would 
never tolerate a dictator either as 
an administrator or as a member 
of the faculty. 

Dr. Shepard’s Victorianism was 
due largely to his training for the 
ministry and to a conviction which 
he preached: that since Negroes 
are only a few generations remov- 
ed from slavery, they will need 
strong disciplinary guidance, pre- 
ferably by Negro leaders until they 
have acquired a deeper and more 
lasting sense of moral responsi- 
bility, an appreciation of the true 
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Christian ideals, and a higher cul- 
tural development. This conviction 
of Dr. Shepard is not difficult to 
understand. There is some con- 
firmation of his belief in the fact 
that history probably records a few 
instances, indeed, where a race or 
nation has reached, suddenly, its 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and 
aesthetic zenith. If this be true of 
history, then the Negro in Ameri- 
ca will climb to even greater 
heights of achievement. Perhaps 
if he would follow a policy of 
“business before pleasure’—the 
business of training for complete 
living—he could insure for him- 
self an even more _ glorious 
futuTne:..... 

We may find it quite easy to 
disagree with or to disapprove of 
the ideas of Dr. James E. Shep- 
ard; it is by no means difficult to 
believe only that which we want 


to believe. 











The Negro As a Subject of University 
Research in 1948 


ELLIs O. KNOX 


INTRODUCTION 


Since 1932, when the JOURNAL 
OF NEGRO EDUCATION started publi- 
cation, its editorial staff has spon- 
sored an annual review of gradu- 
ate student research pertinent to 
the Negro. Each Fall every Ameri- 
can university or coilege which 
confers graduate degrees, is re- 
quested to report on masters’ the- 
ses and doctors’ dissertations 
which were accepted during the 
academic terms of the preceding 
school year in partial fulfillment 
of the requirements for an ad- 
vanced degree. The responses, in- 
clusive of letters, commencement 
programs and published abstracts, 
are carefully examined for re- 
search topics incident to the Ne- 
gro. If necessary, requests for ad- 
ditional information are made and 
to the extent that time and clerical 
facilities permit, the research stud- 
ies are abstracted. Thereby, 
through the cooperation of local 
and other university officials, an 
annual study has been published, 
with an accompanying biblio- 
graphy. 

The studies have appeared in 
each Spring issue of the JOURNAL, 
prior to 1946, and the Fall issues 
during subsequent years. In each 
case the author presented a critical 
review of the university research 


completed during the previous 
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year.' This is the seventeenth 
study in the series, and is charact- 
erized by a brief analytical dis- 
cussion with tabular presentations, 
and a summary of the findings. 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The purpose of the study is two- 
fold in nature. First, it aims to 
provide an analysis of types, and 
numbers of studies, geographical 
and racial characteristics of the 
sponsoring institutions, racial 
identity of authors, the distribu- 
tion of studies by subject-matter 
felds, and the trends which are 
evidenced. Secondly, it serves as 
a source of data and references 
which will aid researchers in locat- 
ing the findings and conclusions 
of research incident to the Negro 
by providing a complete and auth- 
entic bibliography of masters’ the- 
ses and doctors’ dissertations for 
the year 1948.2 Hence, it is hoped 
to stimulate an interest in and to 
promote an awareness and appre- 
ciation of the usefulness of these 


1See previous Spring issues, beginning 
April, 1933, and the Fall issues from 1946- 
1948 of THE JouRNAL or NeGro EpucatTIon. 


2A complete bibliography of theses and 
dissertations included in this study, alpha- 
betically listed by subject matter areas, is 
presented in the bibliography section of this 
issue of the JOURNAL. 
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contributions to American educa- 
tional and social welfare. 


NUMBER OF STUDIES 


A total of 479 research studies 
dealing with problems relative to 
the Negro was reported for the 
year 1948. Of the total, forty- 
six were doctors’ dissertations and 
433 were masters’ theses. A sum- 
mary of the number of studies 
reported each year from 1932 to 
1948, inclusive, indicates a total 
of 3,703. Of those studies, 438 were 
doctors’ dissertations, and 3,265 
were masters’ theses. 


The total studies reported dur- 
ing 1948 was larger than for any 
previous year. The next largest 
total was 330 studies reported in 
1947. The 479 studies reported in 
1948 represent an increase of 149, 
or 45.15 per cent over the next 
highest number of studies report- 
ed. 


It is significant, furthermore, to 
note that 46 doctors’ dissertations 
were reported in 1948. The high- 
est previous total of dissertations 
during a single year was in 1946, 
when 37 were reported—an in- 
crease of nine, or 24.35 per cent 
over the highest previous annual 
report of dissertations. 


The number of masters’ theses 
reported also gives the largest 
total for any year on record, the 
number being 433. This is an in- 
crease of 136, or 45.79 per cent 
over the largest previous total of 
297 masters’ theses reported in 
1947. 
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UNIVERSITIES SPONSORING 
RESEARCH BY STATES 


Sixty-seven colleges and univer- 
sities reported research studies in- 
cident to the Negro during the 
year 1948. This shows an increase 
of 14 institutions over the number 
reporting in 1947. Previously, the 
highest number of institutions to 
report in a single year was in 1942 
when 68 institutions sponsored 
studies. Table I gives a _ break- 
down by states of institutions re- 
porting in 1948, and the number 
of masters’ theses and doctors’ dis- 
sertations accepted by each. At- 
lanta University in Georgia report- 
ed 128 studies, which was the larg- 
est number incident to the Negro 
accepted in any single institution 
during the past year. All of the 
Atlanta University studies were 
masters’ theses. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF Doctors’ DISSERTATIONS AND 
Masters’ THESES ON Topics INCIDENT TO 
THE NEGRO REPORTED IN 1948 By STATES AND 
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borders of the following states 
have annually sponsored studies 
incident to the Negro: Georgia, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In these eleven 
states where the faculties of in- 
stitutions of higher education are 
persistently directing the attention 
of students to research problems 
relative to the Negro, only five 
(including the District of Col- 
umbia) are in the South where the 
majority of Negroes still reside. 


RACIAL CHARACTER OF UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT BODIES 


Only 11 of the 67 institutions 
reporting research studies are at- 
tended predominately by Negroes. 


These include Alabama _ State 
Teachers College (Montgomery), 


Atlanta University, Fisk Univer- 
sity, Hampton Institute, Howard 


University, Lincoln University 
(Missouri), North Carolina Col- 
lege at Durham, Prairie View 


Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial College, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, and Virginia State College. 
These institutions, which confer 
only the master’s degree, reported 
a combined total of 290 studies on 
topics pertinent to the Negro. It 
was found, therefore, that the col- 
leges for Negroes sponsored 66.97 
per cent of the total number of 
masters’ theses and 60.54 per cent 
of the total studies. 


Of the 290 masters’ theses re- 
ported by these 11 institutions 
128 were sponsored by Atlanta 
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University, 5 by Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, 42 by Howard University, 
1 by Lincoln University, 11 by 
North Carolina College at Dur- 
ham, 14 by Fisk University, 9 by 
Tennessee A. & I., 32 by Prairie 
View A. & M. College, 31 by Hamp- 
ton Institute, 5 by Virginia State 
College and 12 by Alabama State. 

From the 19 institutions report- 
ing from the Southern or border 
states, which do not admit Negro 
graduate school students, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, University 
of Florida, Louisiana State Col- 
lege, Tulane University, Johns 
Hopkins University, St. Louis Un- 
iversity, University of Missouri, 
Washington University, Duke Uni- 
versity, University of North Caro- 
lina, University of Oklahoma, 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, University of Tennessee, 
Southern Methodist University, 
Texas College of Arts and Indus- 
tries, University of Texas, Union 
Theological Seminary, University 
of Virginia, and the West Vir- 
ginia University,* a total of 50 
studies was reported, 6 of which 
were doctors’ dissertations. The 
total number of studies for the 
segregrated institutions was 10.43 
per cent of the total number of 
studies reported. 

The remaining 31 institutions 
listed permit the matriculation of 
Negro, as well as white students, 
and are representative of some of 
the largest institutions in the 
United States. This group is re- 
sponsible for a combined total of 
139 studies, 99 of which are mas- 


* Admits a few Negro students. 
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ters’ theses and 40 of which are 
doctors’ dissertations. 


RACIAL IDENTITY OF AUTHORS 


The racial identity of the auth- 
ors of the studies reported for 
1948 is shown in Table II. Of the 
total 479 authors submitting stud- 
ies incident to the Negro, 383 were 
written by Negroes and 74 by 
white authors. The racial identity 
of the remaining 22 could not be 
determined. Of the total number 
of doctors’ dissertations, 19 were 
written by Negroes, 20 by whites, 
and the racial identity of 7 auth- 
ors is unknown. Negro students 
continue to predominate as auth- 
ors of studies relative to the Ne- 
gro in both the masters’ and doc- 
tors’ investigations. 


TABLE II 
RactaL IDENTITY OF THE AUTHORS OF 
Master's THESES AND Doctors’ 
DISSERTATIONS ON Topics INCIDENT 


to THE NEGRO For 1947-1948 














Masters’ Doctors’ 
Theses Dissertations 
1947 1948 1947 1948 
Negro 252 364 15 19 
White 33 «54 5 20 
Unknown z 12 15 13 7 








Of the identified authors of mas- 
ters’ theses, 88.84 per cent were 
Negroes in 1947, and 87.07 per 
cent in 1948. Of the authors of 
doctors’ dissertations whose racial 
identity was determined, 75 per 
cent were Negroes in 1947 and 
48.71 per cent in 1948. The figures 
for doctors’ dissertations reveal 
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an increase in the number of raci- 
ally identified Negro authors dur- 
ing the past two years. 


GEOGRAPHICAL LOCATION 
OF UNIVERSITIES 


The institutions reported upon 
in this study have been grouped 
in terms of their locations into 
commonly accepted geographical 
regions of the United States. This 
was done because research studies 
often deal with topics of local or 
regional interest to the universi- 
ties sponsoring them. 

Table I shows the state distribu- 
tions from which the geographical 
distributions were determined. Six 
universities in the New England 
states reported 12 studies; 10 in 


the Middle Atlantic states report- 
ed 42 studies; 3 in the District of 
Columbia reported 45 studies; 28 
in the Southern states reported 
293 studies; 16 in the North 
Central states reported 74 stud- 
ies; and, 4 in the Western area 
reported 13 studies. 

It can be seen, therefore, that 
the Southern region of the United 
States, with numerous colleges for 
Negroes awarding the masters’ de- 
gree, is the area where a majority 
of research studies incident to the 
Negro were sponsored. The segre- 
gated graduate schools in the 
South and border states, which do 
not admit Negro students, yet con- 
fer the doctor’s degree, produced 
but six doctoral dissertations in 
1948. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH 
BY SUBJECTS 


An analysis of the frequency of 
research studies by sponsoring 
subject matter departments can be 
made from a review of Table III. 
It was found that during the past 
two years 10 or more studies were 
reported in the fields of Education, 
English, History, Sociology and 
Social Work. During 1947 the 
number of studies sponsored by 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
INCIDENT TO THE NEGRO BY SUBJECTS 
FoR 1947 anp 1948 





Masters’ 
1947 1948 


Doctors’ 


Department 
1947 1948 





Agriculture 
Anthropology 
Art ... 
Bus. / 
Commerce 
Economics 
Education 
English 
Government 
History 
Home Economics .... 
Industrial Education 
Journalism 
Library Science ........ 
Music 
Philosophy 
Phys’l. Education...... 
Psychology 
OUBIOR: ....055500se00 Ee. 
Religious Education 
Romance Langs. 

Social Work. ........;..... 
Sociology Stays 
Speech 
Voc’l. Education ...... 
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these five departments totaled 291, 
or 88.18 per cent of all studies re- 
ported for that year. During 1948, 
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the five departments presented 
411, or 85.50 per cent of all studies 
reported. In 1948 the number of 
studies sponsored by each of these 
five departments was as follows: 
Education, 173; English, 24; His- 
tory, 37; Social Work, 125; and 
Sociology, 52. It is noteworthy 
that the large increase in total 
number of studies incident to the 
Negro reported in 1948, is accom- 
panied by a corresponding in- 
crease in the number of studies 
in the areas of the social sciences, 
English, and education. There was 
evidenced a decided increase in 
the number of doctors’ disserta- 
tions in three of the subject de- 
partments. 


CLASSIFICATIONS OF STUDIES 


A complete bibliography of the 
masters’ theses and doctors’ dis- 
sertations, classified by subjects, 
will be included in the “Current 
Literature” section of this issue of 
the JOURNAL. However, because of 
the significance of the doctors’ dis- 
sertations for informational as 
well as reference purposes, a list 
of the dissertations by states is 
presented below: 


DOCTOR’S DISSERTATIONS 
California 

1. “Policies and Practices Regarding 
Minority Groups in Selected Colleges and 
Universities.” (Stanford University.) Edu- 
cation. 

2. “The Social-Economic Background of 
Negro Youth in California.” (Stanford 
University.) Education. 

3. “Vocational Aspirations of Negro 
Youth in Secondary Schools in Calif- 
ornia.” (Stanford University.) Education. 
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Connecticut 


4. “Negro Segregation in the Contem- 
porary Methodist Church.” (Yale Univer- 
sity.) Religion. 


Illinois 
5. “Negro Elementary [Education in 
Northern Alabama.” (Northwestern Uni- 


versity.) Education. 
6. “The Negro in the Rio de la Plata.” 
(Northwestern University.) History 


Maryland 


7. “Prejudicial Statements in Textbooks.” 
(The Johns Hopkins University.) Education. 

8. “Poll Tax in the South.” (The Johns 
Hopkins University.) Political Science. 

9. “The National Association for Ad- 
vancement of Colored People.” (The Johns 
Hopkins University.) History. 

10. “Southern Solidarity in National Poli- 


tics.” (The Johns Hopkins University.) 
Political Science. 
Massachusetts 


11. “The Development of African Local 
Government in Kenya Colony.” (Radcliffe 
College.) History. 
Michigan 

12. “The Roles of Jamaican Migrant 
Labor and Those Industries of the Carrib- 
bean Area That Require Heavy Labor in 
Consideration of the Political Adaptations 
of Modern Jamaica, 1895-1946.” (University 
of Michigan.) History. 

13. “An Analysis of Selected Social 
Economic Data for Determining the Con- 
tent of and the Conditions under which a 
Program of Education for the Negro 
Adults of Chesterfield County, Virginia May 
Be carried On.” (University of Michigan.) 
Education. 

14. “A study of the Kind and Amount of 
Change in Motor Function as the Amount 
of Negro Increases or Decreases in the 
Negro White Hybrid.” (University of 
Michigan.) Education. 


Minnesota 
15. “Vocational Interest Patterns of Negro 
Professional Men.” (University of Minne- 
sota.) Education. 
16. “A Study of the Effect of Reading 
Books about the Negro on the Racial 
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Attitudes of a Group of Eleventh Grade 
Students in Northern Schools.” (University 
of Minnesota.) Education. 


New York 


17. “The Status of College Teacher Pre- 
paration in North Carolina State Colleges. 
for Negroes.” (New York University.) 
Education. 

18. “A History of Gammon Theological 
Seminary.” (New York University.) Edu- 
cation. 

19. “Public Education in Haiti Since 1934 
or a Survey of Education in the Republic 
of Haiti.” (New York University.) Educa- 
tion. 

20 “Caroline Lee Hentz: Northern De- 
fender of Southern Tradition.” (St. John’s 
University.) History. 

21. “A Catholic Philosophy of 
making Education for the Colored.” 
John’s University) Home Economics. 
22. “Harriet Tubman, Moses of the Ameri- 
can Negro.” (St. John’s University.) His- 
tory. 

23. “John Townsend Trowbridge, Transi- 
tional Novelist and Realist.” (St. John’s 
University.) English. 

24. “Legislation against Discrimination in 
Employment in New York State. A study 
of the Historical Antecedents, from 160% 
to 1945, of attempts to Direct and Influence 
Change through Legislation as it relates to 
Racial and Religious Discrimination in Em- 
ployment.” (New York University.) Eco- 
nomics. 

25. “The Construction of a Home Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire which may be Used as 
an Aid in the Detection of Symptons of 
Juvenile Delinquency.” (New York Univer- 
sity.) Soctology. 

26. “The Humanitarianism of Francois 
Coppee.” (New York University.) English. 


Ohio 


Home- 
(St. 


27. “Negro Minority Group Strategy as a 
Social Movement.” (Ohio State University.) 
Soctology. 

28. “Pre-Service Teacher Education for 
Negroes in Georgia.”(Ohio State Univer- 
ity.) Education. 

29. “Theme and Variation: A Critical 
Evaluation of the Negro Novel, 1919- 
1947.” (Ohio State University.) English. 
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Industrial Educa- 
Schools for 
State Uni- 


30. “An Evaluation of 


Programs in Secondary 


(Ohio 


tion 
Negroes in 


versity.) Educ 


Louisiana.” 


won. 
Pennsylvania 


Press: 
Pitts- 


31. “Development of the Negro 
1827-1948.” (The University of 
burgh.) History. 
32. “Attitudes toward the 
Expression of English Romanticism.” 
Pittsburgh.) English. 
33. “The History of Negro Public Educa- 
1865-1900.” (The University 


Negro as an 


(The 


University of 


tion in Texa 
of Pittsburgh.) /ducation. 


34 Professional Health Education, Phy- 
sical Education,, and Recreation in Negro 
Colleges and Universities in the United 
State \ Study of Negro Institutions 

rine the Four-Year Teacher-education 
Curricuia in Health Education, Physical 


education, and Recreation, 1945-1946.” (The 
Pennsylvania State College.) Physical Edu- 
cation. 

35. “A Study of the Dietary Habits and 
Nut-itional Status of Five Hundred Negro 
(The State Col- 


lee onomics. 


Children.” Pennsylvat.ia 
Home 


Study of the 


lege.) 
Attitudes of High 

Groups that are 
and Nation- 
Pittsburgh. ) 


36. “A 
Schoo! 
Different in 


toward 
Religion, 


Students 
Race, 
ality.’ (The University of 
Sor tology. 

37. “A Partial Selection of Curriculum 
Content for the Improvement of Industrial 
Colleges for Ne- 
Pittsburgh.) 


Education in 
groes.” (The University of 
Vocational Education. 

38. “Social A Study (of 275 
Families and 172 Individuals) in the Pitts- 


Teacher 


Integration : 


burgh Area in an Attempt to Determine 
Some Basic Factors which Contribute to 
Social Integration.” (The University of 


Pittsburgh.) Sociology. 

39. “The Educational Philosophy of Book- 
er T. Washington.” (Temple University.) 
Education. 

40. “The Administration of Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Program.” (University of 
Pennsylvania.) Political Science. 

41. “We Wear the Mask.” (University of 
Pennsylvania.) /istory. 

( University 


42. “Migrant Negro Youth.” 


of Pennsylvania.) Sociology. 
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Rhode Island 


Narrative.” 


43. “A Study of the Slave 
(Brown University.) English, 


Tennessee 


44. “The Development of State-Authorized 


Supervision of Rural Elementary White 
Schools in Alabama.” (George Peabody 
College for Teachers.) Education. 


45. “The People of Florida as Portrayed 


Fiction.” (George Peabody 


Teachers. ) 


in American 


College for Finglish. 


Wisconsin 


46. “British Native Policy in Kenya and 
1885-1939.” (The University of 


oe ee 
I 11slory. 


Uganda, 
Wisconsin. ) 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this study of 
university research in 1948 may be 
briefly summarized as_ follows: 
(1) there was an increase of 149 
studies (45.15 per cent) reported 
in 1948 over the total number of 
studies reported in 1947; (2) 
prior to 1948 the total of 330 
studies reported in 1947 was the 
largest number reported during 
any single year of the seventeen- 
year period of these reviews; fur- 
thermore, the total of 479 studies 
reported in 1948 evidences a post- 
war continuation of increased at- 
tention to studies incident to the 
Negro; (3) during the year 1942 
the largest number of universities 
(sixty-eight) sponsored research 
during the seventeen-year period 
of these studies—in 1948 the num- 
ber of institutions reporting stud- 
ies was sixty-seven; (4) thirty- 
seven of the universities reporting 
permit the matriculation of both 
white and Negro students, and 
produced a combined total of 139, 
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or 29.01 per cent of the total stud- 
ies in 1948—nineteen universities 
(in the Southern or border states) 
refuse Negro graduate school mat- 
riculants, and produced a combined 
total of only fifty, or 10.56 per cent 
of the total studies—eleven uni- 
versities are attended predomin- 
ately by Negro students and pro- 
duced a combined total of 290 stud- 
ies (all masters’ theses), or 60.54 
percent of the total studies; (5) 
48.71 per cent of the racially iden- 
tified authors of doctors’ disserta- 
tions were Negroes, and 87.07 per 
cent of the identified authors of 
masters’ theses were Negroes; (6) 
the largest number of institutions 
reporting, twenty-eight (inclusive 
of the colleges for Negroes) are 
in the South, and reported 293 
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studies; (7) during both 1947 and 
1948 the majority of the university 
research incident to the Negro was 
conducted in the departments of 
Education, English, History, Social 
Work, and Sociology—in 1948 
there were 173 studies in Educa- 
tion, 24 in English, 37 in History, 
125 in Social Work, and .52 in 
Sociology. 

Finally, the hope is expressed, 
as in past studies in this series, 
that the quantitative increase in 
research incident to the Negro will 
be accompanied by the evidence of 
an enhanced value of research to 
our American Social Order. There 
certainly should ensue a_ better 
understanding of minority peoples 
and problems. 





Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Present-Day Conditions of the 
South African Bantu’ 


The most divergent views may be held 
on the present position of the Native 
people of South Africa. When we ask 
what has been accomplished for the prog- 
ress of the African race, it is possible 
to say ‘Much’, or to say, ‘Little’: some 
would say, ‘Nothing’. It is possible to 
see the situation as wrapped in clouds 
and darkness, or to see it in bright hues. 
All depends on what we select for at- 
tention and the features on which we 
close our eyes. Much depends also on 
whether we view affairs in the light of 
what has actually been accomplished, or 
whether we view them in the light of 
our own high or low ideal. Perhaps in 
no racial situation has there ever been 
a greater mixture of elements that, when 
viewed separately, inspire men with op- 
timism or sink them to pessimistic depths. 


Shepherd and Paver in this 
statement (page 236) would give 
admonition against the forming of 
any extreme value judgments with 
reference to the “racial situation” 
in South Africa. Their book to 
some extent reflects this unbiased 
point of view, and they describe 
what has been and is being done 
for the South African native as 
well as to him. The fo easily out- 
weighs the for. 

In this book there is a brief 
and limited sketch of tribal life 
at the time of early European 
contact with the area and some 
repetition of the generally accept- 


1R. H. W. Shepherd and B. G. Paver, 
African Contrasts. Cape Town: Oxford 
University Press, 1947. Pp. 266; and Hilda 
Kuper, The Uniform of Colour. Johannes- 
burg: Witwatersrand University Press, 1947, 
Pp. 160. 


ed, though none too convincing, 
historical reconstruction of the 
biological origins and tribal mi- 
grations of the Bantu. These are 
given as a background for a dis- 
cussion of contemporary life in 
the “native territories,” or “re- 
serves,” on the farms of their 
fellow countrymen of European 
origin, and in the urban “loca- 
tions.” In all these places, the life 
of the native on the whole is 
squalid: he is the “hewer of wood 
and drawer of water,” limited al- 
most entirely to “dead-end jobs” 
(the title of one chapter), jeopar- 
dized by unhealthful conditions, 
disparaged personally, and dis- 
criminated against in social ser- 
vices and by legal enactments. 
Nevertheless, he is of primary im- 
portance to the country’s economy, 
experiences more amenities in 
some sections than in others, and 
it would appear that at the writing 
of the book there was some tend- 
ency for these amenities to in- 
crease and spread. 

Four changes are indicated for 
improving the racial situation in 
the Union. These are the provis- 
ion of adequate land for the Bantu, 
and the abolition of the “colour 
bar” in industry, of the pass laws, 
and of unequal franchise. (Pages 
245-247.) 

The South African natives are 
not becoming extinct; they com- 
prise more than two-thirds of the 
total population; and they are not 
without accomplishments. (There 
is a chapter entitled “Some 
Great Africans.”) Their present- 
day situation, as is that of other 
peoples of the world, is transition- 
al, for “To-day the peasant phase 
is passing. Over-stocking, over- 
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population and soil erosion have 
taken toll. The population of 
‘island’ reserves is spilling over 
and a migratory wave has found 
its way to urban areas. In these 
areas, living conditions and the 
labour requirements of Western 
civilization are weaving a new 
social pattern whose outline is 
still vague both to European and 
to African.” (Page 14.) 

Kuper’s book, focused as it is 
on a more limited area, Swaziland 
Protectorate, may be regarded as 
a case study which documents the 
more general statements of Shep- 
herd and Paver. Although Swazi- 
land thus far has escaped incorpo- 
ration into the Union of South 
Africa, the Union has influenced 
greatly the local administration, 
the economy, and the conditions 
of the aborigines. Indeed, the 
Swazi seem to enjoy only a dubious 
advantage by being directly un- 
der the Crown. There are for them 
the same “dead-end jobs,” similar 
pressure on the land, economic 
exploitation, legislated subordina- 
tion, and every phase of their re- 
lations with the whites is dis- 
tinguished by the “uniform of 
color.” 

In this treatise, which is on the 
whole an excellent, detailed and 
objective analysis of the influence 
of Western civilization on a native 
people south of the Zambezi, there 
is less attempt than in the other 
to mollify European domination. 


It is apparent in both studies 
that one outcome of the racial 
situation in South Africa is a 
tendency for the natives to de- 
velop a Bantu consciousness in 
contrast to their former tribal 
ethnocentrism. In the third edition 
of his Impressions of South Afri- 
ca (1900). James Bryce wrote: 
“Though the attitude of most of 
the whites—there are, of course, 
many exceptions—is contemptu- 
ous, unfriendly, and even suspici- 
ous, the black man accepts the 
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superiority of the white as part 
of the order of nature.” (Page 
875.) At present, the native is 
tending to change his view of the 
order of nature. 

Both these books are well il- 
lustrated, with maps and scenes 
of native life as it is found today 
from the isolated reserve to the 
urban location, and they are use- 
ful additions to other works of 
varied character which portray 
the South African situation. 

MARK HANNA WATKINS 
Professor of Anthropology, 


Howard University 


People Are That Way 


It is not often that one finds a 
writer who treats his subject from 
both the scientific and creative 
fields and who does a commend- 
able piece of work in both areas. 
In 1943, Bucklin Moon wrote the 
Darker Brother,’ an interesting 
story but not too exciting in either 
content or style. Later he pre- 
sented to the public Primer for 
White Folks? and The High Cost 
of Prejudice.’ The latter book 
gave a dollar and cents valuation 
to the problems of racial intoler- 
ance in the United States which 
was indeed thought provoking. His 
latest book, Without Magnolias,‘ 
is a novel which portrays in a most 
realistic manner the social and 
emotional milieux in which many 
middle and upper class Negroes 
move. 

With penetrating insight into 
the social climate surrounding the 
lives of Negroes in the Southern 


1Bucklin Moon, The Darker Brother. New 
York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 


1934. Pp. 246. 

2_______ Primer for White Folks. 
New York: Doubleday and Co., 1945, Pp. 
491. 

3_______.. The High Cost of Preju- 
dice. New York: J. Messner, Inc., 1947, 


Pp. 168. 
4________. Without Magnolias. New 
York: Doubleday and Co., 1949. Pp. 274. 
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Region, Moon selects a Negro 
college president who, in his ef- 
forts to build an institution dedi- 
cated to the progress of the youth 
of his race, must needs at times 
“sell his soul’? in order to insure 
the continued existence of his 
school. Ezekial Rogers, a dark 
man married to a fair woman who 
measured the worth of Negroes in 
terms of the degree of pigmenta- 
tion in their skins, has become an 
astute student of psychology in 
order to maintain the optimum 
balance among the processes of 
social accommodation so as to ob- 
serve the rules of racial etiquette 
of his community and to reserve 
to himself as much as possible the 
self respect necessary to maintain 
prestige among his own people. 
His wife, “Queen Ethel’, as she 
was called behind her back, as a 
power behind the throne, had to 
be reckoned with by the staff 
members of the institution, since 
incurring her disfavor greatly en- 
dangered the possibility of reap- 
pointment at the end of the year. 
The social dominance which she 
had won for herself compensated 
in large degree for her marriage 
to a man whom she could not 
wholly love. 

Eric Gardner, a young man of 
independence of thought and ac- 
tion and a stimulating teacher, 
presented many conflict situations 
to the head of his institution. The 
president realized his value as a 
teacher but had to remember that 
the expressed views of his most 
respected instructor were very 
likely to make hazardous the posi- 
tion of the school with the white 
people who controlled the purse 
strings. Eric had flaunted the 
wishes of his upper class parents 
whose views had much in common 
with those of the president’s wife. 
Finally, he was “sold down the 
river” by a white member of the 
board who gave lip service to 
liberality in race relations but who 
in the final analysis had not the 
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stamina to follow through with his 
verbal proclamations to thinking 
Negroes. Cal Thornton, white, 
editor of a so-called liberal news- 
paper, insisted upon the firing of 
Eric as a person who was too 
dangerous for the community. For 
a time it appeared that President 
Rogers was going to free himself 
from the smothering domination 
of his white bosses and his wife, 
but in the end he succumbed to 
the binding tentacles of the habit 
of psychological submission to the 
“inevitability” of the forces which 
had directed and shaped the pat- 
tern of his life as a Negro in the 
South. He, unlike his son, George, 
who had finally with dogged deter- 
mination freed himself from the 
umbilical cord of his mother’s 
domination, was unable to take 
the steps necessary to effect his 
freedom. 

Bucklin Moon, in this latest 
novel has come of age as a novelist. 
His sensitivity of understanding 
of the many facets of the race 
problem in this country combined 
with his strong and lucid powers 
of description result in a style 
which is both pleasing and con- 
vincing. At a time when novels 
with the racial theme are legion, 
it is a real accomplishment to write 
one that is enjoyable and revealing 
in its development. A keen and 
thorough understanding of the lot 
of Negroes in the United States 
has been utilized to effect a focus 
upon a problem which has for this 
nation far flung implications in the 
international field. 

MARION T. WRIGHT 


Letting the Chips Fall Where 
They May 


In No Trumpet Before Him,' we 
have the story of Paul Phillips an 
“unsuccessful” minister according 


'Nelia Gardner White, No Trumpet Be- 
fore Him. Philadelphia: The Westminster 
Press, 1947. Pp. 344. 
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to the usual criteria of pastoral 
achievement. He was moved from 
a small parish to one of the weal- 
thiest churches in the district 
supervised by Bishop Fellows. 
Why the Bishop should inflict a 
“nobody” upon a congregation to 
whom had been sent ministers of 
distinction was beyond the com- 
prehension of the parishioners who 
deeply resented the fact that they 
had not been consulted in the mat- 
ter of a choice of a successor to 
their deceased pastor of whom they 
had strongly approved. Move- 
ments to oust him were soon ini- 
tiated by some of the pillars of 
the Church. But Paul Phillips 
stayed on. 

His wife, Caroline, had been very 
happy over the change because she 
had not been able to see why a 
man of her husband’s education 
should have been sent to waste his 
talents on “the desert air’. Then, 
too, Caroline herself gently bred 
and used to life as lived by the 
upper stratum of society, found it 
very difficult to adjust to the sacri- 
fices and rigors of the poor com- 
munity. Here, in Warrentown, she 
would have an opportunity to live 
on the plane to which she had been 
accustomed and to have social in- 
tercourse with people on her own 
mental level. 

The congregation in Warren- 
town had been accustomed to hav- 
ing a minister who knew how to 
preach nice sermons which made 
no one uncomfortable. But Paul 
Phillips believed in living and 
preaching by the doctrines in 
which he had placed his faith even 
when it meant welcoming to the 
church with open arms a member 


of the Negro race. When his 
brother’s Chinese wife died, he 
insisted upon bringing into his 


home the half oriental child of his 
brother against the bitter opposi- 
tion of his wife who feared the 
adverse reactions of the people of 
the community. 

In his talks and actions, Paul 
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Phillips hewed to the line of Chris- 
tian principles and permitted the 
chips to fall where they may. In 
doing so, he antagonized some of 
the most important and staunchest 
supporters of the Church. These 
people set out to rid the Church 
of him. An incident involving the 
Bishop’s daughter gave them their 
most telling weapon, one which 
was sure to find the Achilles heel 
in the pastor’s armor. 

There were those who did not 
reckon with the true character of 
Miss Phyne, a daughter of an old 
citizen who had permitted many 
people of the lower economic 
groups to live in rat holes without 
any regard for the welfare of the 
occupants. Miss Phyne could never 
forgive the assaults made on her 
personality by Paul Phillips 
through the sermon which he 
preached on these conditions, but 
pride and something deep within 
impelled her to take money, 
which the trustees of the Church 
had expected that she would leave 
to the Church but which they were 
sure had been lost to them after 
the sermon which had so wounded 
her feelings, and spend it in im- 
proving the conditions which 
existed in the slum houses she had 
inherited from her father. She did 
not like the pastor and would have 
been happy to have seen him re- 
leased for legitimate reasons but 
she was not willing to sit by and 
see him let out because of un- 
proved charges which she was con- 
vinced were not true. For although 
the minister, a married man, 
learned that he had committed in 
his heart an unpardonable sin, 
nevertheless there had been no 
grounds in his overt behavior for 
disciplinary measures. 

No Trumpet Before Him is a 
moving, gripping story told with 
much literary artistry. It reveals 
the insight and courage of a 
Bishop who was willing to take a 
chance with a minister who was 
considered by his colleagues to be 
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a failure as a pastor and make 
him the leader of a smug congre- 
gation that needed to be aroused 
to a meaning of real Christian 
living. He saw in Paul Phillips 
what so many others did not and 
realized the innate force within 
him that had the power to arouse 
people against their wills to a 
sense of their obligations as keep- 
ers of their brothers regardless of 
race, color or economic condition. 
In addition to being a story with 
a strong moral lesson, it is one 
which stirs the emotions and the 
imagination. It is easy to see how 
this book was the winner of the 
$8,000 Westminster annual award 
for fiction. 


MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Liberia’s Centennial? 


A considerable amount of in- 
terest in the Republic of Liberia’s 
centennial celebration in 1947 was 
manifested on the part of his- 
torians, journalists, architects, 
jurists, lawyers, and missionaries. 
Mr. Wilson’s work is the contribu- 
tion of a journalist to the com- 
memoration of this significant 
event. His many years in the 
tropics of both hemispheres pro- 
vide an excellent background for 
writing about the country that is 
the subject of his work. He 
sketches in the early history of the 
country, describes in some detail 
its geographical features, and de- 
votes the major portion of the 
book to a discussion of recent de- 
velopments and problems of 
Liberia. He does not tell enough 
of the story of Liberia’s growth to 
satisfy the historian or the in- 
quisitive layman. Mr. Wilson is 
much more competent in his treat- 


1Charles Morrow Wilson, Liberia. New 
York: William Sloane Associates, Inc., 
1947. Pp. 226, Charles Henry Huberich, 
The Political and Legislative History of 
Liberia, two volumes. New York: Central 
Book Company, Inc., 1947. Pp. 1734. 


ment of contemporary Liberia. His 
knowledge of the land and its 
people is extensive; and he handles 
these materials as a skilled journa- 
list. The two matters in which he 
displayed the greatest interest 
were the growth of the rubber 
industry and the struggle to im- 
prove health conditions in Liberia. 
The author’s admiration for Fire- 
stone and his work in Liberia is 
almost unbounded. He describes 
the Firestone enterprises in the 
most heroic terms. At one point 
his enthusiasm led him to assert 
that Firestone’s “conviction that 
rubber should be produced, bought, 
sold, and distributed on a free, 
competitive market represented 
more than the business judgment 
of one manufacturer—it was also 
a moral conviction.” (p. 85). One 
wonders if the rubber manufac- 
turer would not have preferred to 
have a supply of rubber exclusively 
for himself. His policy in Liberia 
would certainly lead one to believe 
that. Sixteen pages of photo- 
graphs enhance the value of the 
work considerably. 

The contribution of the distin- 
guished legal scholar, the late 
Charles Henry Huberich, to the 
centennial is much more ambitious 
and doubtless much more substan- 
tial than that of Mr. Wilson. The 
subtitle describes the scope of the 
work: “A Documentary History 
of the Constitutions, Laws and 
Treaties of Liberia from the 
Earliest Settlements to the Estab- 
lishment of the Republic, a Sketch 
of the Activities of the American 
Colonization Societies, a Commen- 
tary on the Constitution of the 
Republic and a Survey of the 
Political and Social Legislation 
from 1847 to 1944.”’ Mr. Huberich 
brought to this gigantic task the 
experience of a lifetime of re- 
search, study, teaching, and prac- 
ticing in the fields of constitutional 
and international law in the Ameri- 
cas, Europe, Africa, and Australia. 
In the foreword of the work Ros- 
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coe Pound observed that Mr. Hube- 
rich could bring “a trained legal 
mind, sound judgment, and ripe 
experience to bear upon the begin- 
nings and development of that 
country.” The lengthy introduc- 
tion is one of the most convenient 
summaries of the early explora- 
tions of the coast of West Africa 
and of the work of the American 
Colonization Society to be found in 
print. The beginnings of the set- 
tlements in the vicinity of Cape 
Mesurado are described exten- 
sively, with ample critical consider- 
ation of the role of both the 
United States in establishing the 
Society and the government of the 
settlers in their new home. 

Mr. Huberich makes a signifi- 
cant observation as a student of 
the law and history of nations 
when he asserts that the settle- 
ment at Cape Mesurado “marks 
the beginning of a new state, not 
the settlement of a colony. The 
settlers did not retain any political 
connection with or remain in sub- 
ordination to any foreign power.” 
(p. 95). Again, he says, “Thus on 
the initiative of a purely philan- 
thropic society, a new political 
community, endowed with all the 
attributes of an independent sove- 
reign state, came into being. That 
community was destined to fulfill 
in fullest measure the object of 
the Society to establish a home for 
the oppressed Free Negroes of 
America in the land of their 
fathers ... The legal result of the 
happenings at Mesurado was not 
that a colony was founded, but 
that a state was born.” (p. 276). 

The work describes the political 
history of Liberia from the settle- 
ment in 1822 down to the adoption 
of the constitution of the Republic 
in 1847. The administration of 
each chief executive, including the 
agents of the Society and the 
governors of the Colony, is dis- 
cussed in considerable detail. A 
great deal more light is shed on 
the political and constitutional 
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problems of Liberia than previous 
works have done. The difficulties 
that the settlers experienced with 
the natives, the controversies be- 
tween the agents of the Society 
and the settlers, and efforts to 
achieve political and economic self- 
sufficiency are handled with great 
care and insight. 

One of the great values of this 
work is that it has brought to- 
gether a mass of documents, many 
of which are uninterpreted, bear- 
ing on the history of Liberia. The 
lengthy correspondence between 
agents in Liberia and officials in 
the United States, the memoirs 
and diaries of many of the settlers, 
a digest of the laws of the Colony 
and the Republic, the several con- 
stitutions of the country, the acts 
of the Governor and the Council, 
and the messages and other official 
papers of the chief executives are 
reproduced, in many instances in 
their entirety. It is indeed, a docu- 
mentary history; and if all docu- 
ments are not subjected to the 
careful analysis that marks the 
treatment of the Constitution of 
1847, most of them are accom- 
panied by comments which in 
themselves suggest innumerable 
opportunities for further critical 
study of the political and legis- 
lative history of the country. 

While Mr. Huberich does not 
undertake to treat the social and 
economic history of the country, 
it was not possible to avoid these 
important aspects altogether. As 
a matter of fact, the work abounds 
in valuable materials which add to 
our knowledge of the growth and 
dispersion of the population, the 
sufferings of the inhabitants, the 
agricultural and commercial devel- 
opment, the increase and improve- 
ment of the schools, and the im- 
pact of the wilderness environment 
on many aspects of the lives of the 
people. At the end of most of the 


chapters, there are important 
sections on immigration, imports, 
exports, schools, population 
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growth, and receipts of the Ameri- 
ean Colonization Society. As one 
studies the records left by various 
officials of the country, the reports 
on the condition of the schools, and 
the sundry observations made by 
the settlers in their biographies 
and memoirs, it is possible to gain 
much information on the intellec- 
tual history of the country as well. 
At the end of each chapter there 

are biographical notes on the prin- 
cipal characters discussed. This is 
of particular value in view of the 
fact that many of these persons 
are omitted from the standard 
biographical reference works. At 
the end of the work are an exhaus- 
tive bibliography, a table of the 
chief magistrates, and a chrono- 
logy from 631 B.C., the year in 
which Cyrene was found by the 
Greeks, to 1847, when Joseph Jen- 
kin Roberts was elected first Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Rarely does 
one have the privilege of studying 
a work at once so painstaking and 
competent, so valuable and monu- 
mental. It constitutes a fitting 
close to a brilliant career of an 
outstanding scholar. 

JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 

Professor of History 

Howard University 


Education in a Democracy’ 


President Conant, with charact- 
eristic clarity and sobriety, has 
written an unsensational but chal- 
lenging analysis of the present 
state of American education. But 
for the fact that it covers the en- 
tire scope of the educational sys- 
tem, it might be considered a sort 
of John Adam’s commentary on 
the Jeffersonian version of Ameri- 
can educational philosophy as pre- 
sented in the reports of The Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Ed- 


1James Bryant Conant, Education im a 
Divided World. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. Pp. 249. 


ucation. For, having many findings 
and viewpoints in common, there 
is just this difference of temper 
and tone between these two im- 
portant stock-taking and reorgan- 
ization analyses of our school sys- 
tem and its objectives. The more 
moderate and gradualist approach 
of the Conant book may perform 
a very constructive role with the 
general lay public, who must in 
some respects be depended upon 
to endorse and underwrite the 
huge new expenditures necessary 
for building up a really modern, 
effective and standardized school 
system for America. They are 
more likely to be lured on by the 
very moderate and commonsense 
approach of this book; obviously 
they have not been sufficiently 
moved by the more radical and 
alarmist findings, either of the 
President’s Commission Report or 
those of authoritative diagnosti- 
cians like Benjamin Fine, in whose 
Our Children Are Cheated the full 
inadequacies and shortcomings of 
our public schools stand out some- 
what depressingly revealed. Per- 
haps this is the right prescription, 
since American public opinion likes 
its social medicine optimistically 
sugar-coated. 

Education is rightly construed 
as providing not only the sound- 
est guarantees and safeguards of 
a democratic state, but its main 
vehicle for the equalization of op- 
portunity for all. President Con- 
nat’s position is that these func- 
tions and objectives must be mod- 
ernly implemented and extended 
in the world of today, first, be- 
cause our educational system is 
far as yet from carrying out these 
democratic commitments, and 
then, because as the author con- 
vincingly states, in today’s “divid- 
ed world,” with its rival and com- 
peting ideologies, only such insti- 
tutional support will supply the 
efficiency, morale and_ general 
human satisfaction which will 
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serve as the fighting sinews of a 
beleaguered democracy. Few, if 
any, will disagree with this cogent 
analysis of the situation. 

For American Education’s de- 
fense and perpetuation, Dr. Con- 
ant proposes the following re- 
forms, (1) national subsidy aid 
for extending and standardizing 
the public schools throughout the 
nation, (2) national scholarships 
to maintain the democratic prin- 
ciple of an open career for talent, 
without regard to race, class, sex 
or religion, and thus to keep at 
maximum the supply of trained 
professional, technological and re- 
search personnel, (3) the exten- 
sion on a national scale of junior 
colleges to provide a basic liberal 
and socialized education for the 
masses, without watering down the 
more highly specialized training of 
elite talent for the professions, 
scientific research, leadership and 
creative scholarship, and finally, 
(4) such revisions of the curricu- 
lum as would provide modernly 
scientific personal guidance and 
social orientation for students at 
all levels. Particularly as a sane, 
workable solution of the dilemma 
of reconciling mass education at 
a high level with democratically 
conditioned education for the in- 
tellectual elite, Dr. Conant’s form- 
ula merits consideration and, in 
this reviewers opinion, adoption. 
A program of this sort vigorously 
pursued, would indeed give us the 
full potential of democratic ef- 
ficiency and_ satisfactions, and 
would thus fulfill democracy’s bas- 
ic historical conception of educa- 
tion as “the bread of the people.” 

It is only as to ways and means 
that President Conant’s program 
can reasonably be challenged. 
Here, as a champion of local aut- 
onomy and initiative, he is open 
to serious question. Local control 
and initiative can hardly be ex- 
pected, particularly in a crisis situ- 
ation, to provide the expected re- 
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sults in sufficient time. This reser- 
vation must be made on several 
scores, none more obvious, how- 
ever, than the matter of the educa- 
tion of the Negro in the South. 
“States rights” in education, with- 
out Federal directives and con- 
trols, will hardly bring within a 
generation any thing approaching 
educational equality for the Negro, 
apart from the probable reaction- 
ary control of the whole scheme 
of education for everyone in many 
of the same communities. Dr. Con- 
ant, if really convinced and con- 
cerned about his objectives, partic- 
ularly as a crisis program, cannot 
wisely make such concessions to 
local initiative and control; for 
it will involve a snail’s pace grad- 
ualism. One has often to choose 
between principles pragmatically, 
and in this case, the weight re- 
quires the insistence on justice 
and its warrantable demands and 
restraints over abstract theoretical 
freedom and its probable inequal- 
ities and inequities. The precedents 
of Federal requirements of fair- 
dealing and apportionment must 
not only be followed but extended 
in any and all programs of nation- 
al subsidy. Fair educational prac- 
tise must be Federally reenforced 
and guaranteed; otherwise, in the 
realities of our present situation, 
a truly democratic educational sys- 
tem cannot be anticipated in the 
near future. Education in a de- 
mocracy must be democratic; 
wherever it isn’t, it forfeits its 
rights to democratic reciprocity. 

Another limitation of Dr. Con- 
ant’s philosophy of American edu- 
cation, understandable enough in 
terms of his concern for national 
solidarity and defense, is his rather 
risky and hasty shot-gun espousal 
of nationalism. The sights and in- 
sights of a truly modern and dem- 
ocratic education today must be 
fundamentally and uncompromis- 
ingly international. Despite our 
finding ourselves, unfortunately, in 
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an intrenched, defensive position 
in the “ideologically divided 
world” of the present, American 
education cannot safely base either 
its main emphases or its ultimate 
objectives on that limiting situa- 
tion. On the educational plane, 
today’s world situation calls basic- 
ally for global thinking, and along 
with that, such constructive re- 
thinking of our own democratic 
tradition as will lead, without 
political or institutional chauvin- 
ism, to a more understanding and 
more united world. This can only 
be accomplished through shifting 
our emphasis, as far as possible, 
from political to cultural democ- 
racy, and construing in accordance 
even a national program of edu- 
cation with deliberate internation- 
al outlook and perspective. Presi- 
dent Conant does not renounce 
this, but in the sense of national 
urgency, he does underemphasize 
it. 

ALAIN LOCKE 

Professor of Philosophy 

Howard University 


The Drive for a Permanent FEPC' 


Dr. Kesselman, formerly an 
economist in the National War 
Labor Board and presently As- 
sistant Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at the University of Louis- 
ville, tells the story of the efforts 
of the National Council for a Per- 
manent F.E.P.C. to secure the en- 
actment of fair employment legis- 
lation. In this story the author 
emphasizes the following points: 


1. Reform pressure movements are vital 
to the democratic process as a safety 
valve and as a means of redressing 
grievances in a peaceful manner; 

2. The F.E.P.C. movement developed out 


1Louis Coleride Kesselman, The Social 
Politics of F.E.P.C. Chapel Hill: The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1948. Pp. 
253. 


of valid complaints by America’s 
minorities against widespread inequali- 
ties in employment opportunities ; 

3. The movement for F.E.P.C. legislation 
failed to exert maximum pressure 
largely because of internal shortcom- 
ings and divisions; 

4. The ‘letterhead’ aspirations of many 

pressure groups suffer badly when they 

are asked to participate in a legislative 
campaign coming within their range 
of interests; 

Negro and other minority group organ- 

izations fell short of maximum effec- 

tiveness because of rivalry for leader- 
ship, organizational and _ idealogical 
struggles and inexperience; 

6. The F.E.P.C. drive is not in the hands 
of the Communists, although this group 
has sought to capture the movement; 

7. There was a lack of formal counter- 
organization but this was more than 
made up for by public apathy, ignorance 
of the issue, fear of further govern- 
ment regulation of business; 

8. There is revealed a dangerous inflexi- 
bility in the public opinion industry 
which is making it increasingly diffi- 
cult for the causes of the ‘little man’ 
to gain a general public hearing. 


un 


Dr. Kesselman believes the Na- 
tional Council to have been “one 
of the important reform pressure 
movements of recent years.” He 
refers to it as “one of the many 
humanitarian movements which 
have sought to influence public 
policy toward the amelioration of 
conditions regarded .. . as being 
contrary to Christian and demo- 
cratic doctrine. These reform 
movements have been exceedingly 
valuable to our political system for 
their refreshing idealism and for 
the constructive criticisms which 
they have directed against in- 
equities in this country.” 

The title of the book would in- 
dicate that he had cut out for him- 
self a too ambitious project. If one 
will, however, regard the study as 
an examination of what was, for 
at least a time, the center of the 
drive for a permanent F.E.P.C. 
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with occasional forays into the 
periphery of the movement he 
finds this book to be extremely 
useful. Efforts for fair employ- 
ment legislation have been launch- 
ed on all levels of government. 
Legislation which has achieved at 
least moderate success is presently 
operative in certain of the states, 
most notably New York, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts. State leg- 
islation, however, standing by it- 
self falls far short of the ultimate 
objective of the attainment of 
practices. This situation is quite 
analogous to the problems of labor- 
management relations which are 
treated on both state and national 
levels but which rely so heavily 
for their solutions on the enact- 
ments of Congress. 

The background of the drive for 
national fair employment legisla- 
tion is found initially in the tran- 
sition to war economy in 1940. 
Employment in industry generally 
increased enormously under the 
necessity for greater production. 
The national defense crisis and its 
demands upon the labor market 
furnished grounds on which many 
attacked the employment policies 
which excluded Negroes. In cer- 
tain industries the inequities of 
employment were gross; for ex- 
ample, of the 8,769 skilled and 
semi-skilled jobs filled in aircraft 
industries between January and 
March 1941, only 13 went to non- 
white workers. In this setting A. 
Philip Randolph, international 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, called a 
conference of Negro leaders to dis- 
cuss what could be done to broaden 
the employment opportunities of 
Negroes. It was this conference 
which in February, 1941 developed 
the idea of the March on Wash- 
ington Movement. As Kesselman 
points out: “The general plan was 
to stage large mass meetings in 
major cities in the hope of forcing 
national action on the elimination 
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of discrimination in the armed 
services, government, war indus- 
tries and labor unions. In the event 
of the government’s failure to re- 
spond, a giant march on the na- 
tion’s capital was contemplated. . .” 

The march on Washington 
Movement stimulated the Presi- 
dent to establish a Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Commission. This 
Commission was originally placed 
in the Office of Production Man- 
agement and was later located in 
the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent. It met great opposition 
throughout its short history and 
eventually expired when Congress 
refused to appropriate money for 
its continuation. In order to mass 
support for the F.E.P.C., A Philip 
Randolph took the lead in estab- 
lishing the National Council for a 
Permanent F.E.P.C. in 1943. Kes- 
selman’s book is concerned specif- 
ically with an analysis of the Na- 
tional Council’s work. 

“The Social Politics of F.E.P.C.” 
is good reading for every student 
of public affairs, especially those 
who are interested in knowing 
how to influence Congress. The 
difficulties are almost endless. It 
is clear that the National Council 
was only one of many pressure 
organizations fighting for recog- 
nition. It did not survive the strug- 
gle and as its mourners might 
chant, “The National Council is 
dead—long live the F.E.P.C.” 
Those who seek the passage of 
such legislation can read herein 
the problems that are involved. 
There are lessons to be learned 
from defeat. 

VINCENT J. BROWNE 
Assistant Professor of Govt. 
Howard University 


A Clouded Star‘ 
The task of any writer chron- 


1Anne Parrish, A Clouded Star. New 


York: Harper & Bros., 1948. Pp. 242. 
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icling the story of Harriet Tub- 
man is difficult, especially difficult 
for the period of her life before 
the Civil War. The data were 
never complete or accurate. Much 
of what record once existed was 
too dangerous at the time for 
preservation. Fact and legend 
quickly merged in the recollections 
of those who had known her im- 
mediately in those days. Amid 
the contradictions of even the first 
contemporary biography, the most 
consistently verified fact was the 
character of Harriet Tubman her- 
self, morally and physically strong 
and fearless on her uncounted 
journeys leading unnumbered fug- 
itive slaves from Maryland to free- 
dom. 

The latest treatment of Harriet 
Tubman’s life is frankly fictional. 
A Clouded Star by Anne Parrish 
is a short historical novel about 
an imaginary journey of nine fug- 
itive slaves from Maryland to 
Canada under the leadership of 
Harriet Tubman. The journey has 
no single prototype, but historical 
details, drawn largely from Sarah 
Bradford’s early biographical 
memoir, are woven into the nar- 
rative: biographical details, the 
narrative of Joe, the incident near 
Smyrna, Delaware and that of the 
Wilmington Bridge, and the friend- 
ships with Thomas Garrett and 
Oliver Johnson. This fictional 
journey is fixed in 1860 but sym- 
bolically described as the seventh 
(which historically must have oc- 
curred much earlier). 

The real character of the lead- 
er is faithfully recreated, though 
through the eyes of the fugitive 
slaves who accompanied her, so 
that she becomes something of a 
supernatural heroine of a legend. 
Anne Parrish’s idiom is not of the 
folk, however, but of metaphysical 
abstraction. She appraises Harriet 
Tubman under an image borrowed 
from a poem (“The Morning 


Watch”) by Henry Vaughan: 


“|. . The pious soul by night 
Is like a clouded star... 
Recurrent imagery in the nar- 


rative of the journey led by 
“Moses” toward the North Star 


keeps before the reader the mean- 
ing of the use of Vaughan’s met- 


aphor for the title of the book, 
Charming and competently told, 


the novel has no message more 
specific than that implicit in this 
appreciation of a leader devoted 
to the cause of human freedom. 
There is a certain utility in the 
novel. It is a good book to have 


in the hands of the general reader 
at the present time, and it should 


be especially useful to teachers 
seeking materials for intercultural 


education. There are other books 
which provide more comprehensive 


information about its historical 
subject: in the poetic treatment 


of this novel one misses the im- 
pact of some of the omitted de- 


tails. For example, the fact that 
the somnolence that afflicted Har- 
riet Tubman was caused by a 
head wound from a_ two-pound 
weight thrown at her when she 
was still a slave girl is significant, 
but Anne Parrish chooses to tell 
only of the impression of the 
supernatural which the somnolence 
produced on those who journeyed 
with her. The details, even if only 
traditional, are more powerful 
than any abstraction based on 
them. In spite of the problem of 
verification of the materials, what 
her first biographer noted remains 
true for all who write books about 
Harriet Tubman: “The story of 
Harriet Tubman needs not the 
drapery of fiction.” 


CHARLOTTE E. CRAWFORD 
Professor of English 
Howard University 
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Clinical Study of a Sick Society’ 
This novel about World War II 


is a clinical study of a sick society. 
Striking unerringly at the intol- 
erance, hate, injustice, and the ab- 
sence of a unanimity of purpose 
that underlay a war effort design- 
ed to bring peace and brotherhood 
to the world, it suggests the futil- 
ity of a war to end wars as long 
as man is what he is—man. 

In Guard of Honor James Gould 
Cozzens, the author of The Just 
and The Unjust, upholds his rep- 
utation as a first-rate novelist. Em- 
ploying a massive narrative struct- 
ure within which a legion of char- 
acters operate, he succeeds admir- 
ably in presenting an integrated 
picture of army activity set in an 
air base in America—a picture 
which many veterans will recog- 
nize. From the moment that Gen- 
eral Gus Beal, distinguished air 
pilot and hero of Bataan and 
North Africa, takes command of 
Ocanara Army Base in Florida, 
he is confronted with problems 
that prove more perplexing than 
those in the combat zones. A Ne- 
gro officer, one of the members of 
a squadron authorized by Wash- 
ington to appease Negroes, is beat- 
en by a white colonel, General 
Beal’s co-pilot. This incident gives 
impetus to the demand of Negro 
officers for admission to the Area 
Officers Club, which is unofficially 
off-limits to them. Attempts are 
made to keep information from 
the public and the press, and, as 
a result, a Negro press agent is 
illegally put off the air base. To 
further complicate the situation, 
along with a medal for General 
Beal, honoring his past exploits, 
Washington also happens to send 
one for bravery to a Negro of- 
ficer—the same officer who had 


1James Gould Cozzens, Guard of Honor. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
1948. Pp. 631. 
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been beaten by a white colonel. 

These events, however, are only 
scattered parts of Mr. Cozzens’s 
rich story. Underneath lies the in- 
terplay of numerous characters 
with their personality problems, 
conflicts, prejudices; the distortion 
of army regulations (which by 
their flexible nature seem to lend 
themselves to distortion) by of- 
ficers in order to carry out per- 
sonal aims and to prohibit inter- 
ference with local mores; the util- 
ization of a chance that was given 
“a good many people to push in 
the name of emergency other 
people around”; and the clash of 
ideas between those officers whose 
“only aim was to get out and go 
home as soon as possible” and 
old-line officers, who in their 
authority focus their attention on 
a mechanical preparation for vic- 
tory without thinking of human 
relations. Here too are found sub- 
tle observations on Southern at- 
titudes toward the Negro, and 
penetrating comments on the ef- 
ficiency of Negro soldiers as well 
as Negro press agents during the 
war. The fact that the majority of 
Negroes were below whites in 
AGCT tests, one of Mr. Cozzens’s 
characters observes, reveals much 
more than the ignorance of many 
Negroes. 


Granted for every Negro in_ those 
grades [higher army grades] you'll find 
eight white men. What do you learn from 
that? You learn what we all know. In 
education, as in everything else, the Ne- 
gro is systematically done out of a fair 
chance .. . You don’t want them to have 


a chance. 


It is not difficult to find fallacies 
in the development of ideas or de- 
fects in the technique of most of 
the novels that treat World War 
II. Here it is difficult, for the 
author, despite his employment of 
a complicated plot and numerous 
characters, succeeds in interesting 
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the reader in the story itself; yet 
the reader, without having facts 
forced upon him, is shown the 
true colors of an intricately wov- 
en mosaic of prejudice, contradic- 
tion, and confusion that became 
a part of a great war effort. In 
fine, Mr. Cozzens’s story, told 
without moralizing, is a tour de 
force. 

THOMAS D. JARRETT 

Department of English 

Atlanta University 


Southen Gentleman’ 


The principal lesson to be 
learned from the life of John Hope 
is one which, in the reviewer’s 
judgment, the author failed ex- 
plicitly to state. That lesson is the 
shortsightedness of white Amer- 
icans in allowing a man like John 
Hope to cast his lot with Negroes. 
Probably in no other country 
would such a blunder have been 
committed. This fair, blue-eyed, 
blond “Negro” was forced or al- 
lowed to become the champion of 
a people which white America has 
enslaved, exploited as freemen, 
segregated, lynched and disfran- 
chised. By no means has all the 
progress of the Negro been due 
to “white Negroes” like, Hope, 
Du Bois and Walter White. But 
a farseeing, intelligent ruling 
class would have siphoned off into 
its ranks such giants as these and 
thereby have made easier the con- 
tinued enjoyment of its preroga- 
tives. The Latin American nations 
have, on the whole, pursued this 
practice. Their greater “wisdom” 
is one reason why the reviewer is 
more hopeful about the future of 
the Negro in the United States 
than he is about that of the Negro 
in Latin America. 

James Hope, the father of John 


1Ridgeley Torrence, The Story of John 
Hope. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1948. Pp. 398. 


Hope, was born in Langholm, 
Scotland, in 1805. Alethea, John 
Hope’s colored grandmother, was 
the daughter of a slave woman 
and a white father. Alethea’s 
“golden youth proved irresistible” 
to a white planter who became 
her husband in all but name. She 
received her freedom and had her 
own house in Augusta, Georgia, 
where she reared and educated her 
seven children. The second of 
these was Mary Frances (Fanny) 
who became the mother of John 
Hope. Fanny was first married— 
legally, it seems—to a white phy- 
sician, Dr. George M. Newton. Up- 
on the death of her husband she 
became the mate of the doctor’s 
bosom friend, James Hope. John 
Hope was born of this union on 
June 2, 1868. 


Until the death of James Hope 
in 1876, John and his four sisters 
lived in one of the best homes in 
Augusta. Although James Hope 
had willed almost his entire estate 
in trust to his widow, she was de- 
frauded of it except for a slender 
annuity. In some respects this 
portion of Mr. Torrence’s book is 
the best. Frances Gaither in 
Double Muscadine has revealed the 
counterpart of this drama, for 
only a woman could fathom the 
dark brooding of the mistress 
women whose men defied law and 
convention for the Brown Girl. 

John Hope’s life fortifies this 
reviewer’s thesis that the roots of 
much of the indisputable advance 
of Negroes today were laid in the 
gloomy and neglected post-Recon- 
struction period. Paul Buck has 
well named it “The Road to Re- 
union,” the period when the North 
and the South were reconciled as 
the result of the tacit understand- 
ing that democracy for black men 
was not to be permitted to dis- 
turb the harmonious symphony of 
white supremacy. But it was dur- 
ing this period that John Hope 
went to Worcester Academy and 
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Brown University and Du Bois to 
Harvard. It was, therefore, a sig- 
nificant development in Southern 
history when Du Bois returned to 
Atlanta in the 1930’s to become a 
member of the faculty of the first 
real experiment in graduate edu- 
cation for Negroes in the South. 
The untimely death of President 
Hope in 1936 was a mortal blow to 
this experiment. 

Mr. Torrence’s excellently writ- 
ten biography would not have suf- 
fered if the author had been less 
eulogistic. For example, in order 
to offset the accusation that Presi- 
dent Hope was dictatorial, the au- 
thor cites the testimony of an em- 
inent professor at Howard Univer- 
sity who was not on the faculty 
of Atlanta University. Since Mr. 
Torrence lists the reviewer as one 
of the persons who “gave whole- 
hearted cooperation in picturing 
and interpreting John MHope’s 
leadership,” it is only fair to state 
that the reviewer’s testimony was 
not incorporated into the book. 

From 1933 to 1936, when the 
reviewer was a member of the 
faculty of Atlanta University, 
there was never, never, a real 
faculty meeting in the real sense 
of the term. President Hope 
greeted us at the beginning of 
the academic year and we voted 
on the candidates for graduation. 
There was not even an academic 
dean in those days. When Presi- 
dent Hope spoke to the faculty, 
many of us felt that we were 
listening to an Address from the 
Throne. The Southern Gentleman 
did not believe in the democratic 
process. 


Nevertheless, those of us who 
most rebelled against his admin- 
istrative techniques felt a pall of 
gloom descend upon the campus 
when we learned of his death. For 
we would agree with Mr. Tor- 
rence’s conclusion that “John Hope 
was a dispeller of shadows, shin- 
ing through them with the native 


radiations of his spirit and the 
lightnings of his never-daunted 
passion. Because he lived, the 
winds of time can a little sooner 
lift them away.” Du Bois, who 
did not always agree with Hope 
was convinced: “In his prema- 
ture dying, John Hope above 
everything left friends; not a 
great number, but a few persons 
who feel that with him, honest and 
unselfish devotion to duty has lost 
a beautiful exemplar ; and that they 
have lost something inexpressibly 
near and absolutely irreplaceable.” 
RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
Professor of History 
Howard University 


Diagnosis and Prognosis’ 


Ray Josephs, whose Argentine 
Diary established him as a courag- 
eous and penetrating interpreter 
of the witches brew that spawned 
Perén, spent eight months visit- 
ing eleven Latin American nations 
and the island of Curacao gather- 
ing first-hand n.aterial for his 
Continent in Crisis. In addition 
he had sent ahead inquiries to 
many correspondents so that they 
would be prepared to give him 
factual information about most of 
the crucial problems which he had 
previously studied during five 
years of continuous residence in 
Latin America. This new diary 
therefore contains much less in- 
formation which careful readers 
of Time and Newsweek already 
knew than does one of the best 
known books about our Good 
Neighbors. 

The author has covered so much 
ground and covered it so well that 
even his own “Epilogue” fails 
adequately to summarize his find- 
ings. Moreover, since each Latin 
American nation has individual 


1Ray Josephs, Latin America: Continent 
in Crisis. New York: Random House, 1948. 
Pp. 503. 
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peculiarities, it is well-nigh im- 
possible to generalize about Latin 
America, especially in the brief 
compass of a review. An examin- 
ation of some of the most vital 
problems will have to suffice. 

Practically all the countries 
visited are in the throes of in- 
flation that frequently surpasses 
that in the United States. But it 
is heartening to learn that the 
wages of the obreros have in many 
instances kept ahead of increases 
in prices and that, as a conse- 
quence, these workers are better 
off than they were before the war. 
The author even found improve- 
ment in the standard of living of 
some of the Indians in Ecuador, 
Peru and Bolivia whom most writ- 
ers have written off as practically 
hopeless. On the other hand, white 
collar workers are generally fight- 
ing a losing battle in the struggle 
to obtain increases in wages that 
will compensate for the increases 
in prices. 

Industrialization, which is look- 
ed upon by many well-intentioned 
writers as the panacea for these 
economically dependent nations, 
has in most instances failed to 
materialize sufficiently to provide 
goods to satisfy local needs and 
to absorb the vast increase in the 
currency. Many of the countries 
have a Department of Fomento 
with grandiose projects, but all 
too many of them remain on paper. 
Enough has been done already, 
however, to justify the hope that 
intelligent industrialization may 
gradually transform the predomin- 
antly agricultural economy of the 
countries. Meanwhile, diversifica- 
tion of agriculture also is still too 
much in the embryonic stage. 
Cuba, for example, has done little 
to carry out the proposals clearly 
outlined about fifteen years ago 
by Raymond Leslie Buell and his 
associates in Problems of the New 
Cuba. 

Partly as a result of the in- 


dustrialization—inadequate as it 
is—labor organizations are becom- 
ing increasingly powerful. Especi- 
ally valuable is the author’s 
analysis of the Communist Party 
in each of the major countries. 
Equally significant is the evidence 
that in most of them the Catholic 
Church is engaged in a bitter war 
against the Communists and in 
some instances against the labor 
unions. Although the power of the 
Church continues to decline, it still 
remains a bulwark of the conserva- 
tive and reactionary forces. The 
author has handled this delicate 
issue— delicate because all too 
many writers are afraid of being 
accused of bigotry—in a manner 
that is likely to convince practical- 
ly all except the blind partisans of 
the Church and of Communism. 

Another disturbing development 
is the resurgence of German in- 
fluence in some countries. In the 
words of the author, after World 
War I “—as I personally saw it 
in Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima 
and elsewhere—German ‘ausland’ 
operations paved the way for the 
emergence of Reich trade; made 
Hitler’s rise possible. The Germans 
hope to do it again—and they’ve 
already planted the seeds down 
here.” These sentences were writ- 
ten while the author was in Ven- 
ezuela. In other words, as this 
reviewer sees it, German influence 
in Latin America is being revived 
to offset the Soviet influence just 
as Western Germany is being built 
up for the same purpose. 

Perhaps this is one of the 
reasons why Mr. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller’s Basic Economy Corpora- 
tions have launched their pro- 
grams of developing some of the 
Latin American nations, especially 
Venezuela. If these programs suc- 
ceed, they might prevent German 
capital from regaining some of 
its former power and they might 
cut the ground from under Soviet 
propaganda by eliminating some 
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of the misery of the masses of the 
people. The reviewer, who was 
given the opportunity of seeing 
some of the operations of the 
Venezuela Basic Economy Corp- 
oration during the summer of 
1948, came away convinced that 
it may well serve to reduce the 
exorbitantly high prices charged 
by local merchants and yet make 
available more goods of a higher 
quality. It may also bring about 
higher real wages for many work- 
ers. Included in its program also 
are plans to improve the health, 
education and training of Latin 
American workers. In all these 
areas the undertaking is formid- 
able. For Josephs concluded that 
“less than 10% of the population 
still controls 90% of the wealth 
in most Latin American countries. 
In many, a comparative handful 
of families own 75% to 80% of 
the useful agricultural and stock- 
raising terrain. A middle class, 
as we understand it, is practically 
unknown, save in Uruguay, Argen- 
tina, Chile and, to a lesser extent 
in Columbia. And what the top 
families haven’t held, absentee 
foreigners have operated: Cuba’s 
sugar, Venezuela’s oil, Chile’s cop- 
per and nitrates, Central Ameri- 
ca’s fruits, utilities almost every- 
where.” 

The reviewer’s principal critic- 
ism of this otherwise excellent 
book is the author’s virtual ignor- 
ing of Negroes in Latin America. 


The word is not listed in the index. 
There are, however, a few scatter- 
ed references to Negroes, but even 
Brazil’s large Negro population 
receives little attention. For some 
reason, not explained, the author 
jumped over Haiti en route from 
Cuba to the Dominican Republic. 
Only three paragraphs are devoted 
to the latter because the author 
enthusiastically praises the devast- 
ating account of Trujillo’s dicta- 
torship by Albert C. Hicks in his 
Blood in the Streets. Curacao is 
disposed of in two pages. The sub- 
title, Continent in Crisis, would 
have been more accurate if Josephs 
had omitted these Caribbean 
islands. 

Despite these criticisms, 
Joseph’s observations and findings 
constitute one of the most sub- 
stantial and objective treatments 
of the countries visited that have 
come to the reviewer’s attention. 
Both the specialist and the general 
reader will be greatly rewarded 
by a careful study of this most 
recent interpretation of the ills 
that beset these nations as they 
seek to emerge from a feudal 
society and foreign domination to 
a democratic society and economic 
independence. Their success or 
failure will have vital significance 
for not only the crisis on the Latin 
American “Continent” but for the 
world crisis between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

RAYFORD W. LOGAN 
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NOTES FROM RECENT BOOKS 
MARION THOMPSON WRIGHT 


Toward Personality 
Adjustment 


Recently there have come off the 
press significant contributions 
from three of the ranking author- 
ities in the personnel field, Ed- 
mund Williamson,: Ruth Strang,’ 
and Percival Symonds.* From the 
point of view of coverage of vari- 
ous areas, Trends in Student Per- 
sonnel Work is by far the most 
extensive. This volume grew out 
of a commemoration program dedi- 
cated to the twenty-five years of 
service rendered by Donald Pat- 
terson to the personnel field at the 
University of Minnesota in partic- 
ular and the country as a whole 
in general. It consists of papers 
contributed by authorities from 
numerous positions pertaining to 
guidance from all over the United 
States. Consequently, we have here 
the latest word on the historical 
development, present status and 
trends in the entire realm of cur- 
ricular efforts designed to assist 
students in the processes of self- 
realization and self-actualization. 
For persons working in guidance, 
this volume will serve as a syn- 
thesizing factor in their knowledge 
and understanding. For those in- 
dividuals whose experiences in 
guidance are desultory or meagre, 
its major contribution will lie in 
its orientation to a section of edu- 
cational responsibility which is as- 
suming a role of ever increasing 
importance in the minds and activ- 


1Edmund G. Williamson, Trends in Stu- 
dent Personnel Work. Minneaoplis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1949, Pp. 417. 

2Ruth Strang, Counseling Technics in Col- 
lege and Secondary School. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 302. 

3Percival M. Symonds, Adolescent Fan- 
tasy. New York: Columbia University 
Press 1949. Pp. 397. 


ities of those who are seriously 
concerned with the problems of 
providing optimum opportunities 
for the functional training of the 
youths entrusted to their care. 
This book should constitute an im- 
portant reference in the reading 
and study of every person engaged 
in educational work on the uni- 
versity level. All educators owe a 
debt of gratitude to Williamson 
for making this book available to 
them. 

School people who profited from 
the five volumes in the guidance 
series written by Strang in the 
1930’s will be happy to know that 
one of the most helpful of these 
which deals with counseling tech- 
nics in the colleges and secondary 
schools has been revised and is 
now available. The lucid style and 
illustrations which assisted read- 
ers in the development of apprecia- 
tions, understandings and abilities 
pertaining to the methods and tools 
used in counseling are present in 
the revised text. Included, too, are 
chapters dealing with the rise of 
the use of projective technics and 
non-directive processes in inter- 
viewing that have characterized 
personnel procedures in the last 
decade. Some readers may miss 
the very helpful example of a case 
study which appeared in the first 
volume and which, if it had been 
included in the present book, 
might have made it easier for 
them to see the contrasts brought 
about through the use of the new- 
er technics and emphases. But 
copious references to detailed case 
studies in the literature on the 
subject will make it possible for 
interested persons to study and 
compare the processes involved. It 
is probable that the variety of 
technics and methods used deter- 
red the author from attempting 
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to include an actual example in 
the present work. A highlight of 
the book is the chapter on inter- 
viewing which technic says Strang 
is the heart of the counseling 
process, to which other technics 
are contributory. Another excel- 
lent contribution are the discus- 
sions centering around the validity, 
reliability and areas for further 
research in the development and 
use of the technics described in 
this volume. Personnel workers, 
teachers of classes in guidance as 
well as others interested in this 
area of educational activity will 
gain much through reading and 
studying this book. 

To the literature on projective 
technics which have been men- 
tioned above as one of the leading 
advances in the counseling proces- 
es in recent years has been added 
Symonds’ Adolescent Fantasy. 
This contribution will be appreci- 
ated by those who are specialists 
in this particular area and also 
by those who are attempting to 
develop appreciation or  under- 
standing of what is being dgne 
along this front. Adolescent Fan- 
tasy embodies the results of in- 
tensive investigation in the use of 
the Thematic Apperception Test 
with adolescents by means of a 
different set of pictures than 
those used by Murray who intro- 
duced this technic to clinical psy- 
chologists. The chapter reviewing 
the literature on this tool is ex- 
ceedingly valuable to those who 
do not know too much about this 
subject or who desire to be 
brought up to date in this area. 
Symonds describes in great detail 
his use and interpretations of the 
picture method in attempts to 
probe the inner feelings and 
motives which influenced the per- 
sonality structures of the subjects 
of his investigations. The contri- 
butions of the procedure as well 
as the cautions to be exercised in 
its use and the limitations which 
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restrict interpretations are care- 
fully delineated. Time and time 
again, there is pointed up the 
necessity for considering the data 
revealed in the stories developed 
from the pictures against the 
backdrop of available information 
about the persons undergoing 
study. Because of the increasing 
emphasis being placed on the 
promise that projective technics 
hold in refining the efforts to an- 
alyze the dynamics which motivate 
human behavior, this report by a 
recognized specialist in the clinical 
field is indeed important. 


In the Interest of World Unity 


For over three decades, the 
name Rosenwald has meant many 
things to many people; superior 
schools for rural Negro children; 
improved health facilities and in- 
creased availability of medical ser- 
vices to persons whose financial 
status deprived them of adequate 
care in periods of illness; addition- 
al reading materials to widen the 
horizons of underpriviledged child- 
ren; challenging experiments in 
the preparation of teachers for 
rural schools; assistance in the 
development of important centers 
of higher learning; opportunities 
for Negro and white college and 
graduate students to avail them- 
selves of educational experiences 
which would enable them to make 
worthwhile contributions to their 
communities and the world as 
leaders in a variety of fields; bold 
attempts to change aged old atti- 
tudes and practices in the area of 
race relations; and an example to 
foundations in the restriction of 
their activities to short spans of 
time in place of the tendencies to 
extend operations over indefinite 
periods. Investment in People* ‘is 
the unfolding story of how Julius 


4Edwin R. Embree and Julia Waxman, 
Investment in People. New York: Harper 
and Bro., 1949. Pp. 291. 
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Rosenwald used the millions he 
earned as head of the Sears Roe- 
buck merchandizing firm to im- 
prove conditions in the world in 
which he lived. The benefits of his 
philanthropies were received by 
people of all nationalities and 
creeds but a major share of it 
went to a group whose need was 
greater than those of most people, 
the American Negroes and especi- 
ally those in the Southern Region. 
The principles which guided his 
activities were significant. For the 
most part, he was interested in in- 
itiating services where they were 
most sorely needed on a demon- 
stration basis with the understand- 
ing that local people in the com- 
munity would assume full respon- 
sibility after a few years. He 
brought together liberal persons 
of both races to promote these 
undertakings. He stimulated self 
activities and sacrifices on the part 
of the groups assisted. He stipu- 
lated that the fund which bore 
his name should complete its pro- 
gram within twenty-five years 
after his death. 

The chapter depicting Rosen- 
wald’s life develops an apprecia- 
tion of the man as a person and of 
his contributions to the era in 
which he lived. The concluding 
chapter challenges other founda- 
tions to avoid stifling conservatism 
in their policies and to venture 
as pioneers in virgin fields in 
those areas of human relation- 
ships which lag so far behind ac- 
complishments in technological de- 
velopments. This book is a fitting 
epilogue to a great human bene- 
factor, who, himself a member 
of a minority group, pointed to 
ways of promoting greater world 
unity. 

The Young Women’s Christian 
Association® goes forward with its 


5Dorothy Sabiston, Toward Better Race 
Relations. New York: The Woman’s Press, 
1949. Pp. 189. 


practice of pausing to evaluate the 
implementation of its organiza- 
tional purpose. In previous stud- 
ies, this body has sought to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of its work 
in the interracial practices in 
community YWCA’s and the in- 
terracial programs of _ student 
YWCA’s. Now with additional 
funds made available through the 
Rosenwald Fund, it has sought to 
focus the search-light of inquiry 
on the methods used by its branch- 
es in their community efforts to 
promote better race relations. Con- 
sequently, a survey was made of 
seventeen branches in various sec- 
tions of the country to find out 
the how of their successes in im- 
proving intercultural relationships 
in their respective localities. Cri- 
teria of success in this area were 
set up and if a group met any of 
these standards, it was considered 
as having had a measure of suc- 
cess in going forward with the 
purpose of the Association as it 
relates to the application of Christ- 
ian principles to all persons re- 
gardless of race or creed. 


As could be expected by students 
of race relations, multitudinous at- 
titudes and practices were found 
depending upon the section of the 
country; the leadership qualities 
of professional and _ volunteer 
staffs; the climate of opinion in 
the communities, the quality of 
relationships existing between 
white and Negro groups, and the 
wisdom exercised in preparing 
persons or groups for changes in 
policies and practices pertaining 
to integration programs. It was 
demonstrated that people of di- 
verse cultures learn to work to- 
gether through the process of ac- 
tually working on problems of com- 
mon interest, preferably those of 
a non-racial type. It was also 
shown that there is great power 
in holding before people the sig- 
nificance of the Christian purpose 
of the organization: 
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To build a fellowship of women and 
girls devoted to the task of realizing in 
our common life those ideals of personal 
and social living to which we are com- 
mitted by our faith as Christians. 

In this endeavor we seek to understand 
Jesus, to share his love for all people, 
and to grow in the knowledge and love 
of God.é 


The spirit of adventure, the 
exploration of fortuitous circum- 
stances, sincerety of purpose and 
an abiding faith in people all play- 
ed their part in contributing to 
the success of many of the efforts 
made by the branches to sponsor 
a positive program of racial in- 
tegration. In instances there were 
losses which necessitated a reflec- 
tion in terms of choices between 
values such as evolved when in- 
tegrative activities decreased the 
number of opportunities for Ne- 
groes to hold positions of leader- 
ship and when losses in Negro 
membership and interest followed 
as a consequence. 

Another contribution to those 
studies which survey the factors 
pertaining to the status of racial, 
religious and national minorities 
in the United States is America 
Divided.? Arnold Rose,, who was 
one of the chief collaborators of 
Gunnar Myrdal in the analysis of 
what it means to be a Negro in 
this country, with his wife has 
presented a penetrating compre- 
hensive summary of the most 
significant elements and processes 
that characterize cultural group 
relationships in the United States. 
An historical treatment of the 
problem along with descriptions 
of present status in the economic, 
legal, political and social fields is 
given in the first chapters of the 
book. Protective mechanisms used 


‘Ibid., Pp. 179. 

7Arnold and Carolina Rose, America 
Divided. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1948. Pp. 342. 
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by minorities with concomitant 
interpretations by the majorities 
are analyzed. The importance of 
research into the structure of mor- 
ale among subordinate segments 
of the population during peace 
times is pointed out. Prevailing 
concepts of race are challenged 
and facts pertaining to the ques- 
tions of physical and mental dif- 
ferences are presented. An im- 
portant contribution lies in the 
discussion of prejudice and the 
assaying of gains, losses and 
plateaux in the different sectors 
of intergroup living here. Where- 
as there have been many gains 
along economic, legal, political, and 
social fronts, recent years have 
witnessed a deterioration in rela- 
tionships among religious sects. 
This is certainly food for serious 
thought. Attention is called to the 
need for increased unity in Amer- 
ica as a foundation for effective 
and sincere leadership in the in- 
ternational community. 
Discrimination and National 
Welfare,® edited by R. M. Maclver, 
is a series of addresses presented 
to the Institute for Religious and 
Social Studies, a graduate school 
conducted with the cooperation of 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
scholars at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America in New York 
City on “The Costs of Discrimin- 
ation to the United States.” The 
losses to this country from the 
economic point of view as well 
as in the realms of spiritual and 
creative values are discussed by 
authorities in the fields of busi- 
ness, housing, education, law, trade 
unions, religion and international 
relationships. Robert Merton’s 
treatise on “Discrimination and 
the American Creed” calls for 
deep reflection. He challenged the 
aged old explanation of intercul- 


8R. M. Maclver, (ed.,) Discrimination 
and National Welfare. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1949. Pp. 135. 
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tural conflicts as being due pri- 
marily to a lag between just two 
variables, American ideals as ex- 
pressed in our great documents 
and practice but insists that 
troubles stem from three variables, 
the third being the beliefs and at- 
titudes of individuals regarding 
the principles of the American 
Creed. 

Merton presents a paradigm as 
a tool for analyzing the dynamics 
of intergroup living as a basis for 
developing promising procedures 
for eliminating prejudice and dis- 
crimination. Four types of persons 
are described; unprejudiced non- 
discriminators or all weather lib- 
erals, unprejudiced discriminators 
or fair weather liberals, prejudiced 
non-discriminators or fair weather 
illiberals and prejudiced discrim- 
inators or all weather illiberals. 
Different technics are needed in 
dealing with the last three groups 
but first they must be identified. 

Roger Baldwin and Adolph 
Berle, Jr., both see our political 
position in foreign countries 
jeopardized through the resent- 
ment of the treatment which 
minorities receive in America. Sev- 
eral nations asked for copies of 
the petition which American Ne- 
groes sent into the United Nations. 
White Europeans were surprised 
to learn that people on this side 
of the Atlantic considered them- 
selves superior to their neighbors 
across the ocean. All of this tends 
to decrease the reservoir of good 
will which has been held toward 
this country in the past. 

People interested in really bring- 
ing about a change for the bet- 
ter living conditions in the United 
States have stressed the import- 
ance of school and community 
leadership working hand in hand 
in programs to develop attitudes 
of respect and appreciation for 
all persons regardless of race, re- 
ligion, or nationality. The school 
has the responsibility of carrying 


out its residual function in those 
areas in which attitudes, abilities 
and skills are needed for effective 
participation in groups and for 
self-realization. The school is 
handicapped if there is not an 
acceptance of responsibility on the 
part of community leaders since 
much of what it attempts may be 
negated if the attitudes of non- 
school people run counterwise to 
those which the school is trying 
to develop. We have seen how var- 
ious groups and individuals have 
tried to come to grips with the 
problem of how we can learn to 
live together harmoniously in a 
cultural democracy. It is hearten- 
ing to see that educators are con- 
tinuing to make contributions to 
efforts to effect a solution to this 
particular area of social malad- 
justment. Inter-group Relations in 
Teaching Materials® represents one 
of these movements. Under the 
leadership of the American Coun- 
cil on Education, whose work in 
this field is known to many, a 
group of educators analyzed num- 
erous textbooks in use in public 
schools to determine the relation- 
ship between media of instruction 
and intergroup relations. The 
study revealed that for the most 
part teaching materials do not 
purposely make derogatory state- 
ments about minority groups but 
that at times there are careless 
uses made of general terms which 
do not contribute to an increased 
appreciation of the groups with 
reference to whom the terms are 
used. The chief sin is one of omis- 
sion. These books do not assist in 
the development of understanding 
of group structures or processes 
or of the socio-psychological fac- 
tors underlying human relation- 
ships. The material presented on 


®American Council on Education, Jnter- 
group Relations in Teaching Materials, 
Washington: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1949, Pp. 321. 
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some of the minorities was sketchy 
or dealt with early periods of their 
history. In other instances, social 
conditions were discussed in plati- 
tudinous terms with little applica- 
tion to every day experiences. 

This study showed the urgent 
need for curricular revision to de- 
velop objectives pertaining to 
group living out of an analysis 
of social needs determined through 
scientific procedures. To the ex- 
tent that this is done to the same 
extent will writers and publishers 
of school texts make available 
teaching materials designed to 
implement the goals thus deter- 
mined. 


Non-School Educational Agencies 


The residual function of the 
school makes it imperative that 
educators continually analyze the 
educational contributions of non- 
school agencies that educate in 
order to determine where the 
functions of these other agencies 
leave off and where those of the 
school begin, and also to determine 
the nature of the influences which 
these out of school teachers exert. 
For this reason the recent Public 


Affairs Pamphlet on Comics, 
Radio, Movies and Children*® 
merits close attention. Josette 


Frank, author, says that “They 
are the ways by which words and 
ideas, our culture and our think- 
ing, are being passed along to 


10Josette Frank, Comics, Radio Movies, 
and Children. New York: Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, No. 148, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street. 
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our children. Yet many view these 
new developments with misgivings 
and yearn for the good old days 
when a child could sit down with 
a book without being distracted 
by the voice of the radio and the 
ever-present lure of a comics mag- 
azine.” Since these instrumental- 
ities of communication are with 
us to stay, we shall have to deal 
with them and do all that we can 
to cooperate with those persons 
who are responsible for them in 
seeing that they make contribu- 
tions to the education of our child- 
ren which are as positive in nature 
as possible. 


Songs In Negro Life 


Langston Hughes, poet of the 
people, has in One Way Ticket" 
again brought together a collection 
of poems that combine the tragedy, 
comedy, and perplexities which 
exemplify life as a Negro in Amer- 
ica. Here are found songs of love, 
death, sorrow, escape, nostalgic 
memory, victory, and aggression. 
All classes and strata of Negro 
life are depicted in the various 
moods, poses and situations which 
characterize their day by day ex- 
istence. The rhythmic music of 
the poet evokes in turn laughter, 
sympathy, and then resentment. 
You will most likely want to read 
them one by one. Intriguing, too, 
are the pictorial interpretations 
of Jacob Lawrence which are in- 
terspersed throughout the book. 


"Langston Hughes, One Way Ticket. New 
York: Alfred Knopf, 1949. Pp. 136. 
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HE IDEA FOR THIS STUDY WAS 
INSPIRED BY THE FREQUENT AP- 
pearance in recent years of news 


accounts in the press which cited 
the names of Negroes who had 
been employed to teach in institu- 
tions serving chiefly white stu- 
dents, or Northern colleges and 
universities. 

Isolated instances mzy be cited 
of Negro faculty members in 
Northern universities since before 
the Civil War. However, the im- 
petus given the practice in the 
past few years has been so great 
that a careful appraisal of the 
whole situation appears justifiable, 
as well as setting down as accur- 
ately as possible certain facts that 
show to what extent the practice 
has developed and indicate what 
trends, if any, are indicated for the 
future. Most certainly the tremen- 
dous shortage of teachers during 
the war period has, no doubt, 
served as the primary factor in- 
fluencing the current practice as 
well as the well-known fact that 
Negro persoms of superior com- 
petence, lacking in ready oppor- 
tunities in a wide variety of voca- 
tions, tend to remain long in 
teaching and thereby become well 
trained and experienced in the art 
and science of teaching. 

During the summer of 1946, 
letters were sent to one hundred 
selected Negro leaders asking them 
to send in names and addresses of 
Negroes known to be now or in 
recent years teaching in Northern 
colleges. At the same time, letters 


were mailed to the chief adminis- 
trative official of each standard 
four-year college in each of the 
states in which segregation by race 
is not generally practiced. These 
letters requested information as to 
the presence now or previously of 
Negroes on the faculties of these 
institutions. Three hundred and 
eighty seven replied. 

This gathering of information 
continued during the entire fall 
and winter of 1946-47. During 
that period it was found that the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund and the 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee both had prepared lists of 
Negroes currently teaching in 
Northern colleges and these lists 
were secured. Two other studies 
(Negro College Quarterly, Dec- 
ember, 1946, and Phylon, Vol. 7, 
No. 4) on this same topic were 
published during the course of in- 
vestigation. To bring our material 
up to date, in January 1949, an- 
other questionnaire was sent out 
to the institutions on the original 
list plus all the junior colleges, 
normal schools, and professional 
schools in the same area. In all, 
1,051 institutions were contacted; 
706 replied. 

At the inception of the study 
three classifications of positions 
held by Negroes in Northern uni- 
versities were considered; regular 
appointments to the faculty on a 
permanent basis, temporary ap- 
pointments for a period of one 
quarter, semester, or summer ses- 


sion, and lecturers without respon- 
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sibility for student grading. 

The last classification turned out 
to be entirely too vague and the 
number too few to justify inclu- 
sion in this study. If the practice 
of employing Negro teachers at 
Northern colleges is on the in- 
crease, that of inviting guest lec- 
turers or artists from the Negro 
race for special or traditional oc- 
casions is extremely general in the 
Middle West, the East, and even 
to some extent in the South. There 
was also the situation in which 
such guest lecturers giving any- 
where from one to half a dozen 
addresses or participating in panel 
discussions appeared before only a 
portion of the student body or in 
which they were sponsored by 
organizations within the college 
rather than by the college itself 
or one of its academic depart- 
ments. These considerations made 
it advisable to omit from the dis- 
cussion any Negroes other than 
those definitely employed for 
teaching for at least a quarter, 
semester, or summer session. 

It is the opinion of the authors 
that the material which has been 
thus far assembled is far from 
complete. It is their hope that the 
publication of this article will as- 
sist in the acquisition of additional 
information on Negroes currently 
teaching in Northern colleges. It 
is further hoped that the Library 
of Kentucky State College, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky, might become the 
depository for such information. 

Over the area investigated 67 
per cent of the 1,051 schools to 
which questionnaires were sent 


replied. The largest percentage 
was received from the Middle 
West (74%). The West came 


second with 71 per cent, New 
England with 62 per cent, and the 
Middle Atlantic states trailed with 
a 53 per cent response. (See 
Table I). 

Of the 707 schools replying 72, 
or ten per cent, reported Negroes 
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employed in teaching capacities 
during the last nine years. New 
England had the largest percent- 
age of affirmative replies (15.5%), 
the Middle Atlantic states next 
(15.4%), the Middle West next 
(8.5%), and finally the West 
(6.7%). (See Table I). 

An interesting sidelight on the 
investigation was the large number 
of letters indicating willingness to 
employ Negroes as teachers from 
schools which had not done so. 
This expression of opinion was 
entirely gratuitous. The comment 
most frequently received was to 
the effect that no Negro had ever 
applied for a teaching position. 
These favorable comments were 
not limited to any particular area 
though Ohio and California were 
highest in this type of comment. 
A number of requests were made, 
however, for information on the 
extent of this trend in education. 
In all the 707 replies received only 
one representative of an institution 
felt strongly enough in opposition 
to the employment of Negroes to 
mention the fact. This reply was 
neither signed nor the name of the 
institution given. 

The institutions employing Neg- 
roes are not limited to any parti- 
cular section of the country stu- 
died. They are scattered from 
coast to coast, from California to 
Massachusetts. No specific section 
dominates the picture. New Eng- 
land where a larger percentage of 
the colleges are reported as having 
employed Negroes is represented 
by just two states out of six mak- 
ing up that section. By the same 
token, the West which has the 
smallest percentage of schools em- 
ploying Negroes includes Califor- 
nia, the third ranking state in the 
number of Negro teachers hired. 

From the tabulation of the sur- 
vey, the institutions not publicly 
supported led in both the number 
of institutions employing Negroes 
and in the number of Negroes 
employed. Of the total num- 
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TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENT oF NorTHERN COLLEGES EmMpLoyING Necro TEACHERS 
BY STATE AND REGION 











Number of Per Cent 
Regions Number of Number of Responding of Colleges 
and Colleges Colleges Colleges with With Negro 
States Queried Replying NegroTeachers Teachers 
NEW ENGLAND 134 84 13 15.47% 
COMB CEICHE.. .o.c:cccccecescsvisesss 25 20 5 25.00 
EOP 14 12 0 0.00 
Dassachusetts:......:...<0..005:.. 70 32 8 25.00 
New Hampshire.................. 8 7 0 0.00 
Rhode Island..............0.05..0008 8 7 0 0.00 
MCS | a 9 6 0 0.00 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 244 130 20 15.38 
MC , e 31 17 4 23.52 
1 i) ee 117 40 13 32.50 
Pennsylvania....................... 96 73 3 4.10 
MIDDLE WEST 444 330 28 8.48 
11 ae eae 98 73 10 13.69 
RRS oss osvccicaesinscsesssaceseas 40 26 0 0.00 
| are rae Remnants 46 38 4 10.52 
IRR OB FS scssccccesicnoed a 43 36 0 0.00 
ee 43 34 5 14.70 
WES nin ssccsicsivcseceses 45 35 2 5.71 
[0 re - 22 16 0 0.00 
REE ee eeen 68 46 7 15.21 
WSCOMAIR Ess ccsssccsssssccceccscss 39 26 0 0.00 
WEST 229 163 11 6.74 
PN So cis Sashigtiasia es 6 6 0 0.00 
SE rr 95 63 9 14.28 
CONGR G iiciiicis: kcicrencced 19 15 1 6.66 
MRM Co na eatretaha 6 5 0 0.00 
po EE ee eee 11 7 0 0.00 
1) 2S 2 eae eee 1 0 0 0.00 
New MexXico.........6....6 esse 8 1 1 1.0 
Wosth Diaianteiss-iaicscccssss see 12 12 0 0.00 
Oo On ee ee 19 14 0 0.00 
South Dakota:.............0000s00 16 13 0 0.00 
[20 Speen a eens ene 11 10 0 0.00 
Wraiainntetonn:....sicas 6:0 cescseses 23 14 0 0.00 
NSIT fchacsccrescerssnncsesaees 2 2 0 0.00 
IE, saves cacassssnesisceseverss 1051 707 72 10.18 
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ber of Negroes employed the pub- 
licly supported colleges employed 
50, or 37.8 per cent, while the non- 
publicly supported colleges em- 
ployed 83, or 62 per cent of the 
total number employed. The per- 
centages for each institution on 
employing Negro teachers are very 
similar. Only 37.87 per cent of the 
Negroes are in the publicly sup- 
ported colleges while 62.87 per 
cent are in the private institutions. 
Again, there is no significant geo- 
graphic distribution in connection 
with the balance or lack of balance 
between publicly and privately- 
supported colleges and their em- 


ployment policy as far as Negroes 
are concerned. In states as widely 
separated as California, Connecti- 
cut, Iowa, Minnesota, New York, 
and Ohio, approximately the same 
number of public as private schools 
employ Negroes, and approximate- 
ly the same number of Negroes 
are employed in these states by 
private and public schools. (See 
Table II). 

Some states show a decided lack 
of balance between public and priv- 
ate schools in the employment of 
Negroes. Of the four states in which 
one type of school over-shadows 
the other type, Michigan is the 


TABLE II 


NUMBER OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES EMPLOYING NEGRO TEACHERS AND THE 
NUMBER OF NEGRO TEACHERS EMPLOYED, CLASSIFIED BY TYPE OF SUPPORT 
(Pusiic AND OTHER) AND By STATE In WuicH InstituTION 1s LocaTED, 1940-1949, 











Negroes 
Number Number Public In Negroes 
STATE of of Supported | _ Public Other n 
Colleges Negroes Colleges | Supported |Colleges} Other 
Colleges Colleges 
Californin............004 9 11 5 6 4 5 
Colorado................ 0 0 1 1 
Connecticut........... 5 7 2 3 3 4 
re 10 29 | 1 9 28 
TR 4 9 2 4 2 5 
Massachusetts...... 8 8 3 3 5 5 
Michigan................ 5 10 4 8 1 2 
Minnesota.............. 2 3 1 2 1 1 
New Jersey......... " 4 6 1 1 3 5 
New Mexico........ 1 1 0 0 i 1 
New York............. 13 35 6 18 7 17 
RNs iscssssteressisorne 7 3 4 4 + 
Pennsylvania........ 3 0 0 3 5 
| Eee 72 133 28 50 ds 83 
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only one in which the publicly sup- 
ported school has a decided lead 
over the private school. In the 
other three, Illinois, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, the private 
school has an overwhelming lead 
over the public school. Of the 17 
schools employing 40 Negro teach- 
ers in these three states there are 
only two which are public and they 
employ but two Negro teachers. 
There is no particular subject 
matter field in which institutions 
by their employment policy seem 
to feel that Negro teachers are 
superior. This study shows that 
the Negro teacher is employed to 
teach a wide variety of courses 
with no observable concentration. 
Neither is there any particular 
field which has been omitted. 
Though it is not an integral part 
of this study it might be men- 
tioned that a number of institu- 
tions volunteered information 
about Negroes employed for libra- 
ry work, clerical work, and as 
graduate student assistants in 
handling quiz sections and re 
search. Because this study was 
limited to those who held teaching 
positions with the responsibility 
for grading students the above 
information was not included. (See 


Table III). 


TABLE III 


NEGROES TEACHING IN NORTHERN 
UNIverRsITIES CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECT 














Taucut 1940-1949 

2 o 

8 we] 

a ° 

% = 3 

tw2 “n 

2 39060 ta =~ 

; esa 2 §& 

x, nau O H 
SEINE ac seccsnivecestenss 17 14 31 
BiIG1OGEys.s....0assesseoce 3 6 9 
Chemistry............... 4 3 7 
Engineering........... 5 4 9 
Geology...........cc0000 1 0 1 
Mathematics.......... 3 0 3 
Physical Sci.......... 0 1 1 
PHYSICS i.e. cceseseeee 1 0 1 
MEDICAL STUDIES...... 3 17 20 
Medicine................. 3 11 14 
WGrsite=................. : 0 2 2 
Optometry................ 0 2 2 
Osteopathy............. 0 1 T 
PRasmaey............... i =e 1 1 
SoctaL SCIENCES....... 13 15 28 
Economicg.............. 1 1 Zz 
MN ee sos ysds beastie; 0 3 3 
Philosophy............. 3 4 7 
Seesss Sei............... 2 2 4 
Sociology...........+ 7 5 12 
Pe rr eh te, 0 1 1 
2: ae 0 1 1 
EDUCATION..........0000000-- 8 14 22 
je eee 3 a 8 
HoME ECcONOMICS..... a 0 3 
ho ee 1 4 5 
Puys. EDUCATION... 0 3 3 
REBEIGIONS.....-:css1sce00:00000 0 6 6 
RoMANCE LANG........ 0 3 3 
UNKNOWN .......:scccsees00 2 0 2 
pO eae iia eee 50 83 133 
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NEGROES TEACHING IN NORTH- 

ERN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS TAUGHT, 

1940-19411 
Biology 

Amos, Harold,—Springfield College, Spring- 
field, Mass. (1947-1948) 

Buggs, Charles W.,—Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan (1948- ) 

Cooper, Aldrage B.,—Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N, J. (1948- ) 

Foreman, Madeline,—William Penn Col- 
lege, Oskaloosa, Iowa (1945-1948) 

Jones, Leon S..—Des Moines Still College, 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Lipscomb, Wendell R.—San Diego State 
College, San Diego, California (1946-1947) 

Mapp, F. Everett,—Roosevelt College of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Parks, Mark—Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, 
New York (1946- ) 

Plummer, Jule—New York University 
(1945- ) 


Chemistry 

Bembry, T. H.,—City College of New York, 
New York, New York (1948- ) 

Chandler, Edward,—Roosevelt College of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Chisholm, Helen F.,—Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. (1947- ) 

Daly, Marie,—Queens College, Flushing, 
New York 

Massenburg, Sylvia——Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan (1948- ) 

Stevenson, Ernest F.—Mohawk College, 
Utica, New York 

Woods, Dr. Lloyd L..—New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. (Summer, 1945) 


Economics 
Harris, Abram,—University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (1948- ) 
Smythe, Mable M.—Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Education 


Bond, Horace M.,—Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Illinois 


1For some teachers dates of appointment 
were not available. When this information 


reached us in 1949 we have indicated their 
tenure thusly (1948- ) 
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Campbell, Annax—New York University, 
New York, N. Y. (Sept. 1946-1948) 

Cartwright, Marguerite D.,—Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. (1948- ) 

Clark, Dr. Kenneth B..—Queens College, N. 
Y. (1945-Jan. 1948); City College, New 
York, New York (1948- ) 

Clift, Virgil A.—Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio (Summer, 1946) 

Daniels, Beatrice H.,—State Teachers Col- 
lege of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 

Davis, Allison,—University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Duckrey, Tanner G.,—University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, California 
(Summer, 1946) 

Graham, Alyce E.—Roosevelt College of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Grossley, Richard S..—Long Island Univer- 
sity, Brooklyn, N. Y. (June, 1948- ) 

Heningburg, Alphonse——New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. (Sept. 1944-1948) ; 
Yeshiva University (Feb. 1949) 

Hill, Viarie F.—Roosevelt College of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Mallock, Sylvia,—San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco, California (1941- ) 

Martin, William H.—Western Michigan 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan (Summer, 
1946) 

Moore, Cora,—Willimantic State Teachers 
College, Willimantic, Connecticut (1947- 
1948) 

Reid, Ira De A.—New York University, 
New York, N. Y. (1946-1947); Garrett 
Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois (Sum- 
mer, 1948); Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, Pennsylvania (1947- ) 

Rollins, Charlemae,—Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois (Sept. 1946- ) 

Weaver, Robert—New York University, 
New York, N. Y. (1948- ) 

Whitehead, Matthew J.—New York Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. (1948- ) 

Wilson, Edwin Jackson—Long Beach City 
College, Long Beach, Calif. (Sept. 1946- 
March, 1948) 

Woodruff, Hale A.—New York University, 
New York, N. Y. (Sept. 1946- ) 
Young, Mary Louise,—Cathoic Teachers 
College of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 

New Mexico (1947-1948) 














CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


Engineering 


Ames, James B.,—Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. (Re- 
search Assistant) 

Crossley, Frank,—Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 
Darkes, Leroy W.,—Rutgers University, 

New Brunswick, N. J. (1948- ) 

Gier, Joseph T.—University of California, 
Berkley, California (1946-1947) 

Graham, Frederick M.,—Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

Greenidge, Gerald—City. College of New 
York, New York, N. Y. (1948- ) 

Hubbard, Phillip G..—Iowa Institute of Hy- 
draulic Research, State University of 
Iowa City, Iowa (1948- ) 

Payne, Mynor,—City College of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


English 

Brown, Sterling A..— Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. (1945-1946); University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. (Sum- 
mer, 1946); New School for Social Re- 
search, N. Y. (Spring, 1947); Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Davis, Arthur P.—New School for Social 
Research, New York, N. Y. (Spring, 
1947) 

Dickson, David W.,—Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan (1948- ) 

Golightly, Catherine C.—Olivet College, 
Olivet, Michigan 

Hayden, Robert,—University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan (1945-1947) 

Starling, Marion,—Brooklyn College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (1946- ) 

Turner, Lorenzo,—Roosevelt College of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois . (1948- ) 

Weaver, Mrs. Robert C..—Roosevelt College 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (1946- ) 

Home Economics 

Harper, Armesia C.—Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa 

Kiston, Sara M.,—University of Connecti- 
cut, Hartford, Conn. (1945-1946) 


Scott, Amanda Crump,—lIowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa (1946- ) 


Law 
Ming, W. Robert,—University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois (1946- ) 
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Parson, James Benton,—John Marshall Law 
School, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 
Taylor, Euclid Louis——John Marshall Law 

School, Chicago, Illinois (1939- ) 


Mathematics 
Ellis, Wade,—University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan (1948- ) 
Freeman, Shelby F.—Sampson College, 
Sampson, New York (1948-1949) 


Johnson, Marie—Hunter College, 
York, N. Y. (Sept. 1945-Jan. 1946) 


New 


Medicine 


Calloway, Dr. Nathaniel,—University of 
Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Grant, Dr. Walter,—Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois 

Hinton, Dr. William A.—Sinnoms College, 
Boston, Mass.; Turfs College, Medford, 
Mass.; Harvard Medical School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (1920- ) 

Holloway, Dr. Edward,—Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(1944- ) 

Jones, William M.—Department of Sur- 
gery, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
(1948- +) 

Lawless, Dr. T. K.,—Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Illinois 

Lewis, Dr. Julian H.—University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois 

Lythcott, George,—Nursery Training School 
of Boston, Boston, Mass. (1947- ) 

Mansfield, Clarence E.,—Chicago Medical 
School, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Mitchell, Mildred,—Women’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1948- ) 

Morrison, H. H.,—Chicago Medical School, 
Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 

Spencer, Dr. Gerald A.,—Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. (1945-1947) 

Sutler, Dr. Martin R..—University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thomas, Dr. Arthur,—University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music 
Anderson, Walter,—Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio (1946- ) 


Brown, Thelma Waide,—Roosevelt College 
of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. (Sept. 1946- ) 
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Clark, Edgar Rogie—New School for So- 
cial Research (Spring, 1947) 

Garner, Mrs. George,—Pasadena College, 
Pasadena, California 

Wilson, Teddy,—Julliard School of Music, 
New York, N. Y. (Summer, 1947) 


Nursing 


Marr, Grace E.,—Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. (1945- ) 

Riddle, Estelle Massey—New York Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. (1947- ) 


Optometry 


Brodnax, Dr. Junius P.,—Chicago College 
of Optometry, Chicago, Illinois (1948- ) 
Tartt, Dr. Clayborne,—Chicago College of 
Optometry, Chicago, Illinois (1947-1948) 


Philosophy 


Fontaine, William F.—University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. (1948- ) 
Golightly, Cornelius L.—Olivet College, 

Olivet, Michigan 

Hammond, Francis M.,—Seton Hall Col- 
lege, South Orange, N. Y. (1946- ) 

Holmes, Eugene Clay,—College of the City 
of New York, New York, N. Y. (Sum- 
mer, 1945) 

Locke, Alain,—Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, California (Summer, 1944); Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin (1945-1946); New 
School for Social Research (Spring, 
1947); City College, New York, N. Y. 
(1948-1949) 

Lovell, Dr. John,—Pasadena City College, 
Pasadena, California (1948-1949) 

Wiggins, Forrest O.,—University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minnesota (1946- ) 


Physical Education 
Duval, Al Charles——Loyola University of 


Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California 
(1948- +) 
Rose, Alice,—Schauffler College of Re- 


ligious and Social Work, Cleveland, Ohio 
(1947- ) 

Turner, Edwin W.,—Roosevelt College of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois (1947- ) 


Religion 


Kelsey, George D..—Andover Newton The- 
ological Seminary, Newton, Mass. (Sum- 
mer, 1944) 
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McDowell, Dr. Henry Curtis,—Kennedy 
School of Missions, Hartford Seminary 
Foundation, Hartford, Connecticut (1944- 
1946) 

Matthews, Rev. Basil,—Manhattanville Col- 
lege of the Sacred Heart, New York, N. 
Y. (1942-1943) 

Sayles, Rev. Bartholomew,—St. John’s Uni- 
versity, Collegeville, Minn. (1948- ) 

Simpson, Frank,—Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn. (1945-1946) 

Thurman, Howard,—Berkley Baptist Divin- 
ity School, Berkley, California (1944 
1945); University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Iowa (Summer, 1946) 


Foreign Language (Romance Language) 


Hoffman, Lionel L..—Chapman College, Los 
Angeles, California (1946-1948) 

Pereira, Sarah—Fenn College, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1948- ) 

Pratt, William B.—University of Bridge- 
port, Conn. (1945- ) 

*Wormley, Staunton L.,—City College of 
New York, N. Y., N. Y. (Summer, 1948) 


Social Sciences 


Heslip, Constance,—University of the City 
of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 

*Lett, Harold—Newark College of Engi- 
neering, Newark, N. J. (1939- ) 

Reddick, Lawrence D.,—College of the City 
of New York New York, N. Y.; New 
School for Social Research (Spring, 1947) 

Sorenson, Roland,—William Penn College, 
Oakaloosa, Iowa (1948- ) 


Sociology 


Barbour, W. Miller,—University of Den- 
ver (Colorado Seminary) Denver, Colo- 
rado (1948- ) 

*Brown, Warren,—City College of New 
York, New York, N. Y. (1948- ) 
*Cuthbert, Marion,—Brooklyn College, New 

York, N. Y. (1948- ) 

*Diggs, Mary H.—Hunter College, Nek 
York, N. Y. (1948- ) 

*Drake, St. Clair—Roosevelt College, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 

Driver, Edwin D.,—University of Mass., 
Amherst, Mass. (1948- ) 





*Names of teachers not included in the 
statistics or body of the report. 














CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


Frazier, E. Franklin University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, Calif. (Sum- 
mer, 1948) 

Garrett, Romeo,—Bradley University, Pe- 
oria, Illinois (1948- ) 

Hawkins, Elder,—Bloomfield College and 
Seminary, Bloomfield, N. J. 

*Hill, Adelaide C.—Smith College, North 
Hampton, Mass. (1945-1947) 

Lawrence, Charles R.—Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (1948- ) 

Pernell, Rudy B.,—University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (1948- ) 

Ritchie, Oscar W.,—Kent State University, 
Kent, Ohio (1946-1948) 

*Smith, John C., Jr..—Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont (1947- ) 

Watkins, Mark,—University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois (1945-1946) 

Weathers, E. Garfield —University of To- 
ledo, Toeldo, Ohio (1948- ) 
Whitby, Beulah—Wayne University, 

troit, Michigan (1946- ) 


De- 


*Names of teachers not included in the 
statistics or body of the report. 
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Miscellaneous 


Brown, Betty,—Notre Dame College, South 
Euclid, Ohio (ART) 

Gordon, Evan,—City College of New York, 
New York, N. Y. (GEOLOGY) 

Griffin, Frank,—Seton Hall College, South 
Orange, New Jersey (1946-1947) (BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION) 

Griffin, Stanley—Des Moines Still College, 
Des Moines, Iowa (PHARMACY) 

Hubbard, Phillip G.—Iowa Institute of 
Hydraulic Research, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (Feb. 1946- ) 
(PHYSICS) 

Martin, Alfred E.—Hunter College, New 
York, N. Y. (1945-1947) (PHYSICS) 


Phifer, Dr. Juliett—Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Conn 
(1948- ) (SUPERVISOR) 


Reese, William J.—Des Moines Still Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa (OSTEOPA- 
THY) 

Taylor, Emma,—Teachers College of the 
City of Boston, Boston, Mass. (1945- 
1947) (UNKNOWN) 

Thornton, Robert,—University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois (PHYSICAL SCI- 
ENCE) (1948- ) 
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Section B: Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education of 
Negroes, 1948-49 


MARTIN D. JENKINS* 
President, Morgan State College 


HE SURVEY OF STATISTICS OF 
ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATES 


IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION FOR NEGROES presented 
annually’ in this section has the 
following purposes: (1) to provide 
a current picture of enrollment in 
colleges for Negroes; and (2) to 
provide a complete and accurate 
listing of institutions offering 
undergraduate, graduate and pro- 
fessional work. 


PROCEDURES 


In May 1949 institutions offering 
work on the undergraduate level 
were requested to provide the fol- 
lowing information: (1) the num- 
ber of college students enrolled 
during the fall term, 1948-49, and 
during the entire school year, 
1947-48 ; (2) the number of degree 
graduates during the school year, 
1947-48, including the summer 
session; (3) the number of begin- 
ning freshmen enrolled the current 
term; and (4) the enrollment of 
veterans. The institutions offering 
graduate work were requested to 
provide information concerning 
the number of students enrolled 
and degrees conferred. Returns 
were received from 98 institutions 
offering undergraduate work and 
15 institutions offering graduate 


work. 
LIMITATIONS OF THE DATA 
It is important that certain 


*The tabulations were done by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Crudup. 

1This survey has appeared annually in 
THE JouRNAL oF Necro EpucarTion since 
1937. For last year’s report see, 17 :206-215, 


1948. 


weaknesses and omissions in the 
data be recognized. The statistics 
presented here do not include the 
nonsegregated colleges and uni- 
versities in Northern states, in 
which several thousand Negro stu- 
dents are enrolled. The fall-term 
statistics include both part-time 
and full-time resident college stu- 
dents, but exclude students in ex- 
tension and summer courses. 
Further, not all of the institutions 
provided the information re- 
quested.2 The total number of 
Negro college and university stu- 
dents in the United States is, con- 
sequently, appreciably greater than 
reported in this survey. 


The questionnaires were filled 
in by the registrar cr equivalent 
administrative officer of the insti- 
tution. In some instances, the 
statistics may have been inaccur- 
ately reported. This factor, which 
is an inescapable weakness of the 
questionnaire method, probably 
does not seriously affect the ac- 
curacy of the total compilation. 


STATISTICS OF UNDERGRADUATE 
SCHOOLS 


Total Enrollment, Fall 1948— 
Ninety-eight institutions report a 
total enrollment of 63,526 resident 
undergraduate students as of the 
fall term 1948-49. In the 95 insti- 
tutions for which data are avail- 
able for both years, the total 
enrollment decreased 3.5 per cent 
over last year. At this time last 
year the total enrollment showed 
a gain of 15.1 per cent. 


*With the exception of Alabama State 
Teachers College all the non-reporting in- 
stitutions have small enrollments. 
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CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


Distribution of Students by Sex— 
The total enrollment includes 33, 
674 male students and 29,912 fe- 
male students. The respective per- 
centages are 53.0 and 47.0 Last 
year at this time male students 
constituted 54.2 per cent of the 
total fall-term enrollment; from 
1936-39 the sex distribution re- 
mained practically constant at 43 
per cent male and 57 per cent 
female. 


Freshmen Enrollment—N inet y- 
eight institutions report a total of 
18,840 beginning freshman stu- 
dents as of the fall term, divided 
by sex as follows: male 49.2 per 
cent, female 50.8 per cent. Last 
year males constituted 55 per cent 
of the freshman enrollment. The 
total freshman enrollment de- 
creased 12.2 per cent over last year 
in the institutions which reported 
this item for both years. This 
decrease in freshman enrollment 
presages a decline in total college 
enrollment within the next two 
years. 


Total Enrollment, 1947-48—Each 
institution was requested to report 
the total undergraduate college en- 
rollment for the school year 1947- 
48, including summer session and 
extension classes. A total of 108, 
293 students were reported as en- 
rolled in 96 institutions. Although 
this figure is not entirely accurate 
due to the fact that some institu- 
tions have probably not excluded 
duplicate enrollments, it may be 
regarded as a rough overall figure 
of the total number of undergra- 
duate college students served by 
these 96 institutions in 1947-48. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Pub- 
lic and Private Institutions—The 
89 publicly-controlled institutions 
report an enrollment of 33,115 stu- 
dents, 52 per cent of the total; the 
59 privately controlled institutions 
have 30,411 students, 48 per cent 
of the total. If data for the non- 
reporting institutions, which are 
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chiefly small private colleges, were 
included in the totals, the enroll- 
ment would be almost evenly 
divided between the public and 
private institutions. 


Distribution of Enrollment by 
Rating of Institutions— The 61 
institutions fully accredited by 
their regional association report 
an enrollment of 53,027 students, 
83 per cent of the total; the 8 in- 
stitutions not fully accredited by 
their regional association have 
4,005 students, 6 per cent of the 
total ;* and the 29 institutions not 
accredited by their regional as- 
sociation report 6,494 students en- 
rolled, 10 per cent of the total. 


Distribution of Enrollment in Four 
Year and Less than Four-Year 
Institutions—E i g ht y-t w o four- 
year institutions report an enroll- 
ment of 61,183 students, 96 per 
cent of the total, and 17 two-year 
institutions have a total of only 
2,343 students, less than 4.0 per 
cent of the total. 


Graduates of Four-Year Courses— 
Seventy-nine four-year institutions 
report a total of 8,536 graduates 
(baccalaureate degrees) during the 
1947-48 school year, an increase of 
19.7 per cent in the institutions 
reporting in both the current and 
the preceding year. The graduates 
are divided by sex as follows: 
male 36.8 per cent, female 63.2 
per cent. 


Enrollment of Veterans of World 
War II]—There are two Federal 
laws which make provision for the 
education of veterans of the pres- 
ent war. Public Law 16 provides 
for the education of physically dis- 
abled veterans and Public Law 
346—the so-called “GI Bill of 
Rights”—makes financial provision 
for the education of any “not dis- 


8This includes institutions rated “B” by 
the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 
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honorably discharged” veteran. 
Each institution was requested to 
indicate the number of veterans 
enrolled under the provisions of 
either Public Law 16 or 346. One 
hundred seven institutions report 
a total of 18,102 veterans enrolled 
during the fall term in undergrad- 
uate courses. This represents a 
decrease of approximately 25 per 
cent in veteran enrollment since 
last year. 


TABLE II 


S1zE oF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EpucATION OF NEGROES ON THE Basis 
oF THEIR FALL TERM 1948 ENROLLMENT 








Number of 

Enrollment Institutions 
5,000 - 5,999 1 
4,000 - 4,999 0 
i ES | ce eS ere 0 
NR ee Nd oss cscevsisssnsusissavscsssicas 4 
1,500 - 1,999... 5 
1,000 - 1,499... 7 
500 - 999... ee SR EAS EASE 31 
250 - MI 2 a Na uanceecs ccasStvaicnteas 23 
WI rs I oes casissxesussiccons a 14 
j - BOs csciicisssvalacaasesde sacs 13 
Total... OR La ee I 98 





Size of Institutions—Shown in 
Table II is a distribution of 98 
Negro institutions of higher edu- 
cation on this basis of total fall- 
term enrollment, including resi- 
dent and undergraduate, graduate 
and professional students. 

Howard University is the larg- 
est institution reporting with a 
total of 5,219 students enrolled 
during the fall term 1948-49. The 
median institution has an enroll- 
ment of approximately 480 stu- 


dents. 


STATISTICS OF GRADUATE SCHOOLS 


Returns were received from 15 
of the 17 institutions offering work 
on the graduate level (see table 
111). These institutions report a 
total of 1140 graduate students 
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enrolled during the fall term 1948- 
49, distributed by sex as follows: 
male 50 per cent; female 50 per 
cent. 


The enrollment during the entire 
school year 1947-48 in 14 institu- 
tions, including the summer ses- 
sion, was 5,067 students, of whom 
66 per cent were women students. 

Graduate degrees were conferred 
on 424 students, divided by sex as 
follows: male 41 per cent; female 
59 per cent. 


OVERALL ENROLLMENT 


During the fall term of the cur- 
rent school year, a total of ap- 
proximately 73,000 students in all 
curricula were enrolled in _ insti- 
tutions of higher education of Ne- 
groes. The enrollment is about 3 
per cent smaller than that of last 
year. The decrease in total enroll- 
ment, together with the decrease 
in freshman enrollment, suggests 
that a continual decline in enroll- 
ment is to be anticipated next year. 

Taking into account the non-re- 
porting institutions, it is estimated 
that Negro colleges and universi- 
ties enrolled a total of 120,000 resi- 
dent students, in all curricula, 
during the full year, 1947-48, in- 
cluding the summer session. Dur- 
ing the same period these institu- 
tions awarded degrees, in all curri- 
cula, to some 9,700 students. Al- 
though there is likely to be an 
increase again next year in the 
number of degrees awarded, total 
enrollment reached a peak in 1947- 
48 and a gradual decline is to be 
anticipated for the next few years 
as enrclled veterans complete their 
courses. 
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Section C: Some Significant Programs Initiated at Negro Colleges 
and Universities During the School Year 1948-1949 


CORNELIUS V. TROUP 
President, Fort Valley State College 


MMEDIATELY UPON RECEIPT OF 
A COMMUNICATION FROM DR. 


GEORGE W. GORE asking me to 
prepare this report for presenta- 
tion at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, letters were 
sent to the sixty-three member 
institutions of the Association 
asking for a brief statement with 
regard to any significant program 
or programs initiated during the 
current school year. Responses 
were received from the following 
institutions: 

Alabama A. & M. College, Al- 
bany State College, Alcorn A. & M. 
College, Bennett College, Claflin 
College, Clark College, Dillard Uni- 
versity, Fisk University, Florida 
A. & M. College, Georgia State Col- 
lege, Jackson College, Johnson C. 
Smith University, Knoxville Col- 
lege, Lincoln University, (Mo) 
Lincoln University, (Pa.) Living- 
stone College, Louisville Municipal 
College, North Carolina College, 
Prairie View A. & M. College, 
Samuel Huston College, Shaw Un- 
iversity, Spelman College, State A. 
& M. College, (S.C.) State Teach- 
ers College, (Ala.), Tennessee A. 
& I. State College, Texas College, 
Tougaloo College, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, Virginia State College, West 
Virginia State College, and Wiley 
College. 

From the responses received, 
the writer selected for inclusion 
in this report what he considered 
to be the most significant pro- 
grams initiated during the year. 
The omission of several institu- 
tions in this report does not mean 
that those colleges and universities 
are not carrying forward import- 


ant programs. In many instances 
it could mean that those institu- 
tions are busily engaged in imple- 
menting significant programs 
which were projected before the 
school year 1948-49. 

This report, therefore, does not 
include an account of all signifi- 
cant programs now being carried 
on in colleges and universities for 
Negroes, but only those initiated 
during this school year. Another 
limitation of this study is that 
only those institutions which hold 
membership in the Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
for Negroes are included. 


* * * * * 


ALABAMA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Student Personnel Program—The 
Alabama A. & M. College has in- 
augurated this year a_ student 
personnel program which is de- 
signed to coordinate all of the 
school’s various services to the 
students. These areas of responsi- 
bility include: the social program, 
recreational activities, health ser- 
vice, student organizations, educa- 
tional and social supervision of 
dormitories, supervision and guid- 
ance in use of all school services 
and facilities, testing services, per- 
sonal counseling and guidance, 
guidance in the proper evaluation, 
selection and participation in the 
several extra-class activities pro- 
vided by the college and the stu- 
dents during the year. 


BENNETT COLLEGE 


Freshman English Program— 
Special emphasis is being put this 
year on the always important sub- 
ject of Freshman English. This 














CURRENT TRENDS AND EVENTS 


course has for a long time been 
a general college requirement for 
all freshman. The individual sec- 
tions are arranged according to 
the results of the English parts 
of the placement tests given at 
the beginning of the year. The 
six instructors who are giving 
the course meet together from 
time to time to discuss methods 
and problems. 

Occasional meetings of the en- 
tire freshman class are held to 
get some common concerns before 
all the sections at once. The first 
of these was at the request of the 
Social Sciences. It concerned the 
preparation of papers based on 
reading and took the form of a 
skit in three scenes put on by the 
students themselves. Scene I had 
to do with finding material; Scene 
2, with taking notes and organ- 
izing the paper; Scene 3, with the 
accepted forms of making foot- 
notes and recording bibliography. 
Another meeting was planned at 
which a movie on how to increase 
reading speed was given. Yet 
another devoted to enlarging 
vocabulary, a meeting in which 
the audience participated. In still 
another, letter writing was taken 
up with illustrations shown on a 
screen. Another project started by 
one section was to invite speakers 
for an occasional social-education- 
al evening. The section will serve 
as host to the other sections and 
their gentleman friends. 


The Creative writing Program— 
This course in Creative Writing 
is conducted along the lines of 
an informal writing club. It meets 
for a two-hour session one evening 
a week during which each mem- 
ber reads her contribution aloud. 
Her reading is followed by a full 
and free discussion of it by the 
other members of the group. Sug- 
gestions, criticism, discriminating 
praise, all find their place. 

In what she writes the student 
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follows her own bent, although 
she is encouraged to experiment 
as widely as she can so as not to 
become limited to a single vein. 
One student is writing a short 
novel, reading an installment each 
time; others are writing essays, 
articles, descriptive sketches, and 
verse. No one has yet attempteda 
play, but that will doubtless come. 
In a group like this, ambition 
grows as the year goes on and 
the student feels her increasing 
creative power. 


FisK UNIVERSITY 


Research programs in Physics and 
Chemistry—The departments of 
chemistry and physics are, 
presently, engaged in a _  co- 
operative research project in 
basic chemistry relative to the 
broader cancer study now being 
carried on throughout the country. 
Specifically, their work is very 
largely devoted to the field of 
molecular structure with infra-red 
spectroscopy serving as the chief 
tool of investigation. Much of this 
work is being carried on in co- 
operation with the mathematics 
department of Fisk and the de- 
partment of bio-chemistry at Me- 
harry Medical College. Apart from 
the usual undergraduate courses, 
arrangements have also been made 
for graduate students to work on 
problems stemming from an 
Atomic energy commission sup- 
ported project at Meharry. Both 
graduate students and faculty 
members are also attending special 
training courses in the use of 
radioactive isotopes at the Clinton 
National Laboratory. Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee. 


FLORIDA A. & M. COLLEGE 


Religious Education—The Florida 
A. & M. College has instituted a 
program on religious education 
which leads to the Bachelor of 
Science degree. This is perhaps the 
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first and only Negro state sup- 
ported institution offering a pro- 
gram in religious education. 


Bakers and Chefs—In response to 
the request from the Florida Hotel 
Association and the Florida Res- 
taurant Association, the Florida 
A. & M. College is, this year, or- 
ganizing a two-year’ terminal 
course for bakers and chefs which 
is in response to the demand for 
such workers produced by the 
tourist interests of Florida. 


GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE 


Audio-Visual Aids Center—The 
audio-visual aids center at Georgia 
State College, initiated in June, 
1948, is a center from which 
radiate audio-visual teaching aids 
to all departments of the college. 
Audio-visual aids workshops are 
held during the summer in order 
that in-service teachers might 
have an opportunity to learn how 
to improve classroom instruction. 
Audio-visual workshops are also 
conducted during the regular term 
for the benefit of prospective 
teachers. The center gives special 
attention to the integration of 
audio-visual aids in the total col- 
lege program. The center also has 
provisions for work in _ photo- 
graphy. 


JACKSON COLLEGE 


Reading Program—Jackson Col- 
lege is now considering reading 
as a significant part of its col- 
lege program. During the past 
several years we have found that 
many students enter college with- 
out a sufficient grasp of the mech- 
anisms of reading. We administer 
the “Cooperative English Test” 
to all freshmen during the fresh- 
man orientation week. On the basis 
of this test and a _ psychological 
examination, our freshmen are 
divided into groups, among which 
are one or two remedial groups. 
These remedial groups are given 
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further diagnostic tests in reading 
to determine their specific difficul- 
ties and are then assigned to 
special counselors in the reading 
clinic. In the reading clinic we 
have a full-time person devoted 
to remedial work in reading, plus 
one clerk. In addition to this, we 
require four subject matter teach- 
ers to work with the director 
of the reading clinic in giving 
special remedial work in reading 
related to subject matter fields. 
Since reading is tied up so closely 
with English, these remedial stu- 
dents also take remedial work in 
English. They take a reduced load 
and receive no credit for this work. 
Their counselors are kept inform- 
ed of their progress and in turn 
help the instructors to ascertain 
personal background data which 
might reflect upon their emotional 
stability. At the end of one quarter 
of this type of work they are 
tested again; and if they show 
satisfactory progress, they are 
permitted to enter upon their full 
freshman year program. 

The remedial services are also 
available, not only. to freshmen, 
but to upperclassmen who feel, and 
whose teachers feel, that they 
need special work along this line. 
In some cases it is a matter of 
increasing their speed in reading, 
while other cases it is a matter of 
correcting reading or speech de- 
fects. We have two mechanical 
devices which are used to detect 
speech and reading defects. One of 
these is a sound scriber. This is 
what we are doing with our weak- 
er students; but a reading pro- 
gram is not complete unless it 
takes care of the better students 
as well. 

As a result of these same en- 
trance examinations, plus the 
teachers’ recommendations, we 
select a certain number of the 
better students and exempt them 
from the usual freshmen course 
in English composition and gram- 
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mar to give them some special 
work in directed reading. There 
are a few freshmen who are 
broad and have little need for 
this regular course in freshman 
English. Therefore, it is to their 
advantage that we give them some 
higher work. This course is de- 
signed to deepen their appreciation 
of reading materials, develop 
wider reading habits, and tech- 
niques for reading the more dif- 
ficult kinds of subject matter. 
Thus, you see, our reading pro- 
gram makes provisions for stu- 
dents on the upper levels as well 
as for those on the lower level. 
One of our big problems is to 
motivate the entire faculty to giv- 
ing some attention to the problem 
of reading, especially to freshmen. 
This is done through seminars, 
small discussion groups, and so 
forth. 


Community Leadership Program— 
This project has as its purpose the 
development of community lead- 
ers. Jackson College has had 
since 1940 two courses in com- 
munity leadership, but there has 
not been much continuous effort 
to provide locations for students 
to learn about the factors involved 
in student leadership. Therefore, 
the college, this year, has allowed 
one teacher the necessary help and 
time to survey and study several 
communities. These communities 
will become service area centers to 
be used by the college as labora- 
tories where students and teachers 
may go in order to develop signifi- 
cant projects in the community 
and work with the existing agen- 
cies on projects which have al- 
ready been started. 


At this time we have located at 
least one community which we 
think will be of use to us in this 
enterprise. In this particular com- 
munity it so happens that the 
situation is of such a nature that 
we can assist the people in organ- 
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izing a cooperative, developing 
parent-teacher relationships, and 
in working out a rural recreation 
program. The class in social stud- 
ies will be interested in the de- 
velopment of the cooperative, 
whereas the class in recreation 
will be concerned largely with 
the problem of recreation. Stu- 
dent-teacher trainees will be in- 
terested in a program of develop- 
ing parent-teacher relationships. 
The education area, social studies 
area, and the teachers of the rec- 
reation area will be the ones who 
will be primarily interested in 
using this center first for a lab- 
oratory. 

We also plan to use the schools 
in these centers as places where 
our seniors may do their practice 
teaching. Probably, the greatest 
benefit we will receive from these 
centers will be the use of them 
for practice teaching purposes. We 
plan to use these centers for prac- 
tice teaching in order to get a 
better situation, because we hope 
to have a year-round program go- 
ing on in them. This will keep the 
program tied up in these centers 
during the entire year instead of 
just the six weeks when the stu- 
dents are doing their practice 
teaching. And since teaching calls 
for so many more activities than 
instruction in the classroom we 
feel that the use of centers 
throughout the year for a project 
is a great support for our student 
teaching program. We have not 
come far enough toward the de- 
velopment of these projects to give 
you more data with respect to 
other plans. 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY (PA.) 


Student Participation on Commit- 
tees—Lincoln reports that the pol- 
icy of placing students on some 
University and college committees 
has been instituted this year. In 
other years the places on these 
committees were occupied entirely 
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by faculty members. On _ these 
committees students enjoy the 
same status as members of the 
faculty. 


LOUISVILLE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE 


Neighborhood College—In an ef- 
fort to reach adults who wish to 
further their education, either on 
a credit or a non-credit basis, 
Louisville Municipal College has 
inaugurated an Evening-Continua- 
tion-Extension School. It is ex- 
pected that some persons might 
wish to earn the Associate in Arts 
degree for two years of college 
work. The requirement for this 
degree is 61 semester hours, and 
conforms approximately to a gen- 
eral education of the Junior Col- 
lege. On the other hand, persons 
without high school graduation or 
credits, but who are over 21 years 
of age, may pursue the courses, 
without charge and without credit. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Guidance Program — There has 
been initiated at Morgan this year 
an expanded and_ strengthened 
guidance program under the lead- 
ership of a trained psychologist. 
It is expected that a psychological 
clinic will be established in addi- 
tion to routine guidance activities. 


MorRISs BROWN COLLEGE 


Physical Education Program— 
Morris Brown College has 
launched this year a physical edu- 
cation program that has as its 
aim the development of a health 
emphasis in education that will 
contribute to a reduction of the 
mortality in the pursuit of higher 
education on the one hand, and 
the development of healthy bodies 
and strong minds on the other. 
Making use of a well equipped 
gymnasium and a commodious 
stadium with excellent appoint- 
ments, the department of physical 
education has developed a major 


in physical education with em- 
phasis on the teaching of the 
same. 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE 


Health Education Techniques Lab- 
oratory—On September 1, 1948, 
the Department of Public Health 
Education opened its Techniques 
Laboratory. This laboratory is de- 
signed and equipped for the pro- 
duction of health education ma- 
terials for various interests 
groups-students, health educators, 
public school teachers, agricul- 
tural workers, church and civic 
groups, labor groups, voluntary 
health organizations and the gen- 
eral public. 


The laboratory will function as 
a coordinated unit bringing to- 
gether the art, audio-visual aids, 
home economics, library, public 
health education, health and phy- 
sical education, public health nurs- 
ing and English departments for 
the study, evaluation and produc- 
tion of health education materials. 
Emphasis is being placed on the 
development of materials to meet 
the present urgent needs of var- 
ious groups in our population 
through the development of special 
materials such as travelling suit 
case model exhibits, posters, leaf- 
lets, fliers, pamphlets, filmstrips, 
and other health teaching aids. 


Guidance Center—In keeping with 
current educational practices in 
leading colleges and universities 
throughout the nation, North Caro- 
lina College has inaugurated a 
full-time guidance center which 
is designed to serve the needs of 
all its students. During the first 
quarter the Center is concentrat- 
ing on the freshmen in an effort 
to meet their needs through com- 
pulsory orientation classes, a class 
speech choir, refresher courses in 
English grammar and the building 
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up of an extensive library of vo- 
cational information. 


PRAIRIE VIEW A. & M. COLLEGE 


Health Education Service—Prai- 
rie View is cooperating with the 
State Department of Education in 
promotion of the Texas Health 
Education Program, a_ project 
which is designed to improve pre- 
service and in-service training of 
teachers for this important field. 
A supervisor is provided whose 
duty it is to coordinate the efforts 
of the many agencies and organiza- 
tions throughout the state and to 
extend the services of the college 
to the public schools and communi- 
ties over the state. 


Child and Youth Conference—Co- 
operating with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, Prairie 
View is developing plans for an 
unusual and outstanding confer- 
ence which will bring together 
leaders of youth work throughout 
the state. Several outstanding na- 
tional leaders are being invited to 
serve as consultants to this group. 


SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Leisure Time Activities—It is the 
philosophy of Shaw University 
that all students should partici- 
pate in some extra-curricular ac- 
tivity. The institution has, there- 
fore, employed a full-time director 
of leisure time activities whose 
job it is to coordinate the various 
areas of participation in order 
that these might be made mean- 
ingful to the participants. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (ALA.) 


Graduate Fifth Year Program— 
At the Alabama State College, the 
graduate fifth year program in 
teacher education has been ex- 
tended into the regular school year. 
75 students are currently enrolled. 


TOUGALOO COLLEGE 
Social Science Laboratory—Touga- 
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loo’s social science laboratory ex- 
ists for the purpose of providing 
for students the opportunity of 
applying learning experiences in 
social sciences to life situations 
as they may meet them. Interna- 
tional relations in class terms 
means discussing problems of in- 
ternational policy, international 
law, international diplomacy, of 
war and of peace. In laboratory 
terms, it means the real establish- 
ment and cultivation of interna- 
tional relations. It means to ex- 
plore and use the channels where 
students can convey their view- 
points to the agencies which make 
international policy. The liaison 
office of the United Nations, the 
State Department Information Of- 
fice and the Foreign Embassies 
in Washington have been so far 
selected for steady communication. 


The same transition can be 
noted in the area of instruction 
on American Government. While 
government in class terms means 
discussing and studying of gov- 
ernmental institutions and pro- 
cesses, it means in laboratory terms 
participation in the governmental 
processes as such. The legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of 
all 48 state governments have been 
initially contacted to secure cur- 
rent material about all govern- 
mental processes such as house 
calendars, house bills, manuals, 
supreme court rulings, registra- 
tion and ballot blanks, and the 
various state constitutions. An- 
other major function which the 
laboratory is assuming consists in 
organizing job exploration and job 
preparation. Specific laboratory 
projects will be designed to relate 
the college curriculum to the em- 
ployment opportunities in the 
South with the objective to widen 
the range of openings for the qual- 
ified Negro student. 
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VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


College Composition Requirement 
—tThe college composition require- 
ment was recommended by the 
Dean of the College and passed 
unanimously by the faculty dur- 
ing the spring of 1948. This re- 
quirement went into effect Septem- 
ber, 1948. “Any student enrolled 
in a freshman or sophomore course 
shall have returned to him written 
work which fails to meet the mini- 
mum standards of composition ; the 
student is then required to rewrite 
such unsatisfactory work and sub- 
mit same to the instructor before 
a grade is given.” 


Television—Sections on television 


and frequency modulation have 
been added to the course in radio 


servicing. 
WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE 


Agricultural Research Project—A 
cooperative arrangement between 
West Virginia State College and 
West Virginia University for the 


conduct of agricultural research in 


field and truck crops on college 
property located at Lakin, W. Vir- 
ginia, is presently being worked 
out. This is the first time that a 
land-grant college has been defin- 
itely included with a state univer- 
sity program under the Hatch Act. 
A research specialist in agriculture 
has been assigned to direct the 
mutually operated Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Lakin. 


CONCLUSION 


_ This study, despite its limita- 
tions, gives evidence of farsighted- 
ness on the part of many college 
and university administrators. The 
uniqueness of some of the proj- 
ected programs indicates that some 
of our administrative officers have 
given serious thought and study to 
possible means of making attend- 
ance upon college a more practical 
and meaningful experience. A sub- 
sequent follow-up study of the 
programs mentioned herein, set- 
ting forth outcomes as well as crit- 
ical self-evaluations, should be both 
interesting and valuable. 


Section D: A Study of General Education with Emphasis on 


Teacher Education in Negro Schools 


REvA W. ALLMAN 


Chairman, Division of Education, Miles College 


INTRODUCTION 


HE REPORT WHICH Is To FOL- 

Low Has Its INCIPIENCY IN 
the efforts of the faculty to im- 
prove instruction. As a means to- 
ward this end, a more direct ap- 
proach to the problem of improv- 
ing instruction was made through 
a study of recent curriculum 
trends in higher education. The in- 
itial step was that of reviewing and 
analyzing literature in the field of 
higher education. Most of this re- 
cent literature concerned topics of 
general education: its historical 


development in American institu- 
tions, curricular experiments, and 
their educational values and weak- 
nesses. Reading and materials re- 
lative to the subject of general 
education were also discussed and 
analyzed by senior students in edu- 
cation with the aid of an adviser 
in one of the faculty meetings. 
These first steps were followed 
with assignments made by the 
President of the College to several 
teachers representing a cross sec- 
tion of departments and divisions 
of instruction. These assignments 
were as follows: (1) The justifi- 
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cation of natural and physical 
sciences in general education; (2) 
English in general education; (3) 
social science survey in a program 
of general education; (4) how 
some colleges integrate general 
work with professional work, such 
as home economics; (5) how some 
colleges integrate general work 
with professional work, such as 
agriculture, and (6) teacher educa- 
tion. It is this last assignment with 
which this report deals. 


PURPOSE AND METHOD 


The specific purpose of this re- 
port is to find what emphasis is 
put on teacher education in a pro- 
gram of general education. Aside 
from a review of literature on the 
subject the writer is of the opinion 
that the survey or questionnaire 
method so commonly used is an- 
other effective means of investi- 


gation. 


With this plan in mind, some 
criterion was necessary to serve as 
a basis for selecting questions for 
a survey, as well as institutions to 
which these forms were to be sent. 
In this regard an analysis of re- 
lated materials on the subject re- 
vealed that most of the writings 
were centered around the philos- 
ophy underlying general education, 
that is, what it proposed to do; the 
curriculum, inclusive of course of- 
ferings, requirements, student 
classification, materials; and meth- 
ods by which students were admit- 
ted to college. It is upon this frame- 
work that the questions were form- 
ulated. With reference to the se- 
lection of institutions, it was 
thought appropriate to select in- 
stitutions whose function was sim- 
ilar to that of the college pursu- 
ing the study. This selection in- 
cluded the Negro land-grant col- 
leges and teachers colleges. There 
were 60 questionnaire forms 
mailed to institutions. Of this 
number mailed, 30 were returned. 
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FINDINGS 


An examination of inventories 
from thirty colleges reveals that 
twenty-one or more of the colleges 
feel that general education has 
high educational value for train- 
ing an effective and informed 
citizenry capable of reflective 
thinking and sober action. They 
agree further that such training 
is expedient for the perpetuation 
of the democratic way of life, and 
that one way of arriving at these 
goals is through orientating the 
student into broad fields of human 
understanding. 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY OF STATEMENTS INDICATING THE 
PuHiLosopHy UNDERLYING GENERAL Epu- 
CATION FoR THIRTY COLLEGES 








Number 


Checking 


Philosophy of 
General Education 





The major fields of knowledge 
provide more adequately for 
needs OF StUENtS.........0600 csr 10 
The program assumes to a great 
extent the adaptation of individ- 
ual differences, abilities and in- 
terests ........ S ueittusecneeyinectamntiale ll 
The excellent student may achieve 
at a greater rate; the slower 
student may compete with him- 


on 


self iter pier : 
The work outlined is more closely 

coordinated with the work of 

the high school than with col- 

lege work : ee 5 
The program seeks to better equip 

students to participateas citizens 

in a democracy ........ ri 2 





In analyzing the responses, one 
notices that several of the colleges 
omitted supplementary statements 
giving reasons for a program of 
general education; such was their 
choice or prerogative; others in 
order to give a more elaborate de- 
scription of programs made use of 
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the space provided for remarks. It 
is shown in Table I that a fre- 
quency of twenty-one responses in- 
dicates that the participating 
schools assume that a program of 
general education seeks to better 
equip students to participate as 
citizens in a democracy. Addi- 
tional statements from representa- 
tive colleges are also given in Table 
I. All of these statements entail 
the broad objectives of general 
education. 


Additional statements were giv- 
en by the following institutions: 
Morgan State—The program is designed 
primarily to help students see the re- 
lationship between instruction and life. 
LeMoyne College—We seek to develop 
a “Socially Adequate” person. This 

is broken down into objectives. 

Payne College—Our student body is small 
and we endeavor to find the interest and 
ability of each student. Procedure is 
based on findings. 

Howard University—To prepare students 
for an understanding and appreciation 
of and participation in the civilization 
in which they find themselves. 

Dillard University — Achievement of 
knowledge regarding the broad fields 
of human intelligence together with an 
understanding of the significance of 
this knowledge to the management of 
human affairs. 

North Carolina College—There is need 
for the student first for training on 
a broad basis made up of a variety of 
fields in order for him to build suc- 
cessfully a life that will make the 
maximum contribution toward more dra- 
matic living and more responsible com- 
munity action. 

Talladega—These should be present in 
any educational program on under-grad- 
uate level. 

An opportunity for students to ex- 
plore fields in an effort to identify or 
develop interest. 

Winston-Salem Teachers College—Work 
in general education refers to informa- 
tion, knowledge, understanding, skills, 
attitudes, etc., that should be the com- 
mon possession of all who would teach. 


The term curriculum is used 
loosely as well as generally to 
transmit education to any desirable 
destination. Since in its broadest 
connotation it does represent the 
total experiences of students under 
the same guidance of teacher, it 
is plausible to consider the curri- 
culum as a means by which we at- 
tain objectives. The curriculum 
should therefore reflect the philos- 
ophy underlying the program 
whether it is one of general educa- 
tion or otherwise. 

The majority of the thirty col- 
leges reporting included the Hu- 
manities, Biological Sciences, So- 
cial Sciences, and English Com- 
position as broad subject matter 
areas forming the frame work of 
their curriculums. (See Table II). 


TABLE II 


SHOWING CURRICULUM PATTERNS FOLLOWED 
By Tuirty Necro COLLEGES 








Subject Matter Number 

Areas Involved Checking 
PUIGORIOSE ooh ecwsweeen 15 
Biological Sciences. ..............:0 25 
UR ee 26 
Physical Sciences = «....scsscicasccscsseesse 23 
English Composition ................... 24 
Foreign Languages. ................00.0+ 10 





Obviously the curricular prob- 
lems of general education will not 
be solved by simply labeling ex- 
isting programs “general educa- 
tion,” nor will the solution be found 
in refashioning and renaming ex- 
isting courses. New courses which 
are carefully planned and which 
collect material from broad divis- 
ions of knowledge, new courses 
which entail unusual combinations 
or aspects of subject matter not 
logically related but closely akin to 
psychological processes engaged in 
by people in working with prob- 
lems of daily concern are those 
which will more likely attain the 
goals of general education. 
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An inquiry as to the year in 
which specialization began sought 
to discover if general education 
was prescribed for the first two 
years or if it extended through 
the junior year. Information in 
this respect leads to the conclusion 
that in twenty of the thirty schools 
the broad fields were pursued the 
first two years of college and 
specialization began in the junior 
and senior years. Eight schools be- 
gan at the freshmen and sopho- 
more years in some fields. These 
variations do not deviate from 
normal practice. The Committee 
of Cooperative Study in General 
Education‘ observed that some col- 
leges have set up a division of 
general studies which extend 
throughout the four years of col- 
lege. The President’s Commission 
on Higher Education gives this 
point of view magnitude in this 
manner: 

“The objectives of general edu- 

cation are not to be achieved 

by ascribing to any single pat- 
tern of courses for all stu- 
dents. General education ap- 
proaches common goals 
through different avenues of 
subject matter and experience. 

These avenues must be as nu- 

merous and as varied as there 

are wide differences among 
students.” ? 

Other areas not listed, but sug- 
gested: 

Fort Valley—Communication in lieu of 

English Composition. 

Miles College—A general course with a 

major and a minor. 

Oakwood College—Religion. 

Alabama State Teachers — Curriculum 

built around the individual. The core 


1A Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education. Higher 
Education for American Democracy. U. 
S. Office of Education, 1947. Volume II 
Washington, Government Printing office. 
p. 58. 
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course is Bio-Social Development of 
individual. 

North Carolina State—Technical. 

Payne College—All the fields are open 
to students. Prerequisites for the courses 
having been met. 

Southern University — Mathematics and 
Orientation. 

Kentucky State—Agriculture and Home 
Economics. 

Virginia State—At present Virginia State 
College requires 60 semester hours of 
courses intended to provide general ed- 
ucation and hopes to arrive at modifica- 
tion of the same before the end of the 
school year 1947-48. 


Talladega—Beginning Course “Natural 
Sciences ;” Second year courses are 
the “Biological” and “Physical Sci- 
ences.” 


A question of major concern and 
of weight in general education is 
that of practices used in admit- 
ting students to matriculate in 
general education. Some educa- 
tors have thought of general edu- 
cation from a narrow or limited 
point of view, that is, education for 
the aristocracy; a liberal educa- 
tion. In its broader conotation, 
however, general or liberal educa- 
tion has been redefined to mean 
the same education for everybody. 
This is to say that the common 
branches of learning should be 
available to all persons. 

The influx of college students 
from all levels of society has forced 
a relaxation of hard and fast rules 
for admission. This does not nec- 
esssarily say that the standards of 
scholarship have been lowered; the 
technique has changed; emphasis 
is now placed on examinations and 
individual testing. 

With regard to admission prac- 
tices, the data collected show that 
twenty-six of the thirty colleges 
select students for admission by 
the transcript, sixteen use psycho- 
logical tests, twelve use entrance 
examinations, nine employ aptitude 
tests and twelve colleges indicate 
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that English Composition is con- 
sidered as an item for admission. 
Several colleges administered tests 
not as entrance requirements but 
rather for guidance purposes. 
Other requirements are given in 
Table ITI. 


TABLE III 


MetuHops Usep IN SELECTING STUDENTS IN 
30 Necro COLLEGES 








Number of 
Method Schools 

Entrance examinations. ....... pAveee 12 
MARMION cs 2s ccecsecsasss ecicassciowics 9 
Psychological tests .............cce0cc 16 
Mastery of aspects of the four 

broad areas of learning............. a 
English Composition. ..................... 12 
Transcript ..... aiigeaebatekesots ieoxcesneezs 26 





The questionnaire sought to dis- 
cover if there were special courses, 
approaches to or points of em- 
phasis in the area of teacher edu- 
cation as related to general edu- 
cation. Twenty-five colleges an- 
swered that curricular offerings 
were set up for prospective teach- 
ers, one college (Arkansas State 
at Pine Bluff), stated that teacher 
education was handled on a divis- 
ional basis with each division tak- 
ing care of its responsibility in 
connection with general education. 
Three colleges reported no special 
provision for freshman year in 
common to all curriculums except 
agriculture and music. Modifica- 
tion are made in terms of prospec- 
tive majors. 

It was assumed that if there 
were special curricular adaptations 
for prospective teachers in general 
education some procedure for pre- 
paring students to function in this 
respect would follow. The question 
concerning procedure was not too 
clearly stated as it could apply to 
college teachers as well as student 
teachers, therefore, the responses 
are not as valid as the writer would 


wish. Nevertheless, the data re- 
veal that eighteen colleges follow 
special procedure in the general 
education program for teachers, 
three colleges make no special pro- 
vision, seven colleges omitted the 
statement while one college (Al- 
bany State) commented that she 
has a testing program for the pur- 
pose of finding out student weak- 
nesses in four areas of subject 
matter as well as in general abili- 
ties. The service of consultants are 
employed and remedial measures 
are pursued. Talladega College 
answered that if the question ap- 
plied to the college faculty her pro- 
cedure was that of in-service train- 
ing, she participated in the Five- 
year study which is much more 
limited in scope. 


The writer next sought informa- 
tion which would give light on 
what is taught, what materials of 
instruction are frequently used and 
what laboratory courses are em- 
ployed in a program of general edu- 
cation? Answers to these inquiries 
show that twenty-four of the 
thirty colleges included cultural as- 
pects of Negro life in their pro- 
grams, four colleges did not make 
this provision, while two omitted 
the question. With regards to ma- 
terials of instruction, thirteen col- 
leges used the textbooks and syl- 
labi, six colleges used a combina- 
tion of textbooks, syllabi and a 
selection of the best one hundred 
or two hundred books in a desig- 
nated period, four colleges used the 
textbook as the only source of ma- 
terial. It was revealed also that 
eighteen colleges used survey 
courses and sixteen colleges of- 
fered special laboratory courses; 
only two colleges omitted the state- 
ment. 


Upon investigating the number 
of class periods per week given 
to general education it was found 
that, eight colleges used three class 
periods per week, five colleges used 
five class periods and seventeen 
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colleges show variations from 
two to five class periods per week. 
Again characteristics of individ- 
uality and variety are shown. The 
data further reveals that little 
change has taken place towards 
the extension of class periods in 
general education, that is, as far 
as this study makes known. 

Inquiry concerning the use of 
special laboratory courses, courses 
other than those in the field of 
science, disclose that laboratory 
courses in writing, speech, and in 
social problems are used more fre- 
quently in the general education 
program than previously. 


Additional information was 
given by the following colleges: 

Oakwood College—We give Intelligence, 
Psychological, English, and Reading 
tests but do not use them as entrance 
requirements. 

North Carolina College—Psychological 
Tests are given after being admitted. 

Alabama State Teachers College—Stu- 
dents are admitted by transcript but 
given psychological and other tests as 
a basis for determining possible changes 
in the program to meet their needs. 

Howard University—All students are re- 
quired to take the course in general 
education or to pass examinations which 
cover the objectives of the course in 
order to obtain waivers. All students 
must take one course in English Com- 
position. 

Talladega—For placement and scholarship 
determination. 

Fort Valley—High school achievement 
tests are given for placement purposes. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


In brief summarization this re- 
port has revealed from a survey of 
literature on higher education that 
most colleges and institutions of 
higher learning have adhered to or 
have considered and studied the 
general education movement. Many 
colleges have made curricular adap- 
tations. Their approaches have 
been different; some colleges have 
participated in large cooperative 
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or state studies while others have 
organized boards and planned 
methods of attack within their im- 
mediate faculties to survey recent 
developments. The Alabama Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
may identify itself with one of 
these small faculty study groups. 

Without exception, the colleges 
feel that there are common goals 
which can be achieved through a 
general curriculum and such broad 
fields as the humanities, social 
sciences and physical sciences can 
help in the realization of the goals 
if the program is intelligibly and 
effectively planned. Further the 
participating colleges express that 
general education is expedient and 
fundamental to equip students to 
function as socially effective citi- 
zens in a democracy. 

Since teachers are a special pro- 
fessional group, and are direct 
transmitters of the cultural heri- 
tage it is all the more essential 
that they be recipients of general 
education. The teacher must func- 
tion as a person, as a citizen, and 
as a member of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

An examination of course offer- 
ings show great variation in con- 
tents and in organization while at 
the same time most of the courses 
are in the framework of the major 
fields of knowledge. Such varia- 
tions are desirable, for one pat- 
tern for all students or for all in- 
stitutions would result in an edu- 
cational stereotype. It is desired 
and purposed that the student will 
discover broad meanings and their 
relationships. This is psycholog- 
ically sound and the very antithesis 
of factual learning. The writer 
hopes that the emphasis will be up- 
on the quality of work rather than 
upon the pattern or sequence of 
courses. 

For this report to be of more 
service the writer is of the opinion 
that recommendations are in or- 
der, especially so since this writ- 
ing partially concerns our own ef- 
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forts towards improving instruc- 
tion. After surveying more care- 
fully literature on the subject, cur- 
riculum patterns and methods of 
organization and points of empha- 
sis employed by other institutions, 
it is recommended that we: (1) 
thoroughly investigate our stu- 
dents’ needs in the realm of sub- 
ject matter and in the realm of 
social living, (2) organize a test- 
ing bureau or board and organize 
a testing program which extends 
to students other than those of 
freshmen level, (3) that we do 
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something with the test results 
other than interpret and report 
them; that is, set up an organi- 
zation to prepare subfreshmen and 
remedial courses, (4) prepare read- 
ing clinics and also honor reading 
courses, (5) sponsor a more closely 
articulated and pointed guidance 
program, (6) organize a board for 
planning courses; let it represent 
a cross section of departments if 
feasible, and organize a faculty 
workship in general education with 
the aid of consultants. 
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